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Moderate business setback ahead - 
... future of tax ideas ... one more 
deficit ... foreign troubles. 


{HEAD 1s a definite, if moderate, down- 
turn in business. 


War boom that started in September was 
not sustained by demand from abroad or by 
actual consumption at home. 

Resulting prospect is that Federal Reserve 
Board production index, now at 125, will 
turn down in mid-December; will then fall 
off substantially in early months of 1940, 


A renewed rise, supported by war orders, 
will be expected in the second 1940 quarter. 

Setback at this time will accentuate the un- 
employment problem; will make unlikely a 
further. general commodity price rise; may 
lead to some price adjustment downward; 
will remove, temporarily, the threat of a 
marked rise in the cost of living. 

White House expectation of an industrial 
boom that would bring the budget near bal- 
ance is unlikely soon to be realized. 


* * * 


Uncertainty in business will tend further 
to frighten Congress away from new taxes. 

Tax ideas of the President are nebulous. 
Neither the Treasury nor Congress has any 
plan for new taxes. 

Result is that action by Congress to in- 
crease taxes to meet higher national defense 
spending is remote. | 

Business can plan on the basis of applying 
the new 1939 Revenue Act to 1940 income. 

Business, too, can discount the prospect of 
a revived and modified processing tax to 
finance “parity payments” to wheat and cot- 
ton farmers. Highly unlikely is Congres- 
sional acceptance of the new plan for “com- 
modity certificates” designed to use individ- 
ual farmers as the collection agency for taxes. 

White House has yet to give approval to 
the certificate plan; is only mildly interested. 


* * * 


Outlook suggests a minimum Federal Gov- 
ernment deficit of $2.6 billion in the year that 
begins next July 1. 

Excess of outgo over income in the present 
year ending next July 1 will be about $3.5 
billion. 

Over-all prospect for the coming year is as 
follows: | 

Minimum expenditures: $9 billion. 

Maximum income: $6.4 billion. 

Deficit: $2.6 billion. 7 

To get expenditures down to $9 billion will 
require a reduction in WPA to $1 billion 
from the present $1.47 billion and will call 
for elimination of all new money for public 
works. 

These savings will be offset in part by a 
3500 million increase in national defense out- 
lays, 
the present year will be $300 million. 


Neutrality Act is effectively keeping Amer- 
ican ships out of Europe’s danger zone; is 
greatly reducing the chance of American in- 
volvement. 

Yet, the same Neutrality Act is resulting in 
a shortage of. ships to transport American 
products to Europe. Important readjustment 
of shipping still has to be made. 

Present fact is that British are striving to 
maintain “business as usual” at sea; are not 
yet making what appear to be increasingly 
needed changes. 

* 

Foreign affairs continue to occupy the 
major White House attention. 

Russian attack on Finland aroused the 
deepest official indignation; led to exploring 
of means to display this Government's re- 
#entment. 

Japanese-American relations are at a criti- 
cal stage, but with the White House hopeful 
that a basis of negotiation can be found to 
continue trade relations unimpaired. Ex- 
Piration of Japanese-American trade treaty 
on January 26 will merely open the way for 
Possible later action by Congress; will not 
automatically upset trade. 

Europe's war is expected to continue to be 
telatively unexciting until spring. 
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The Rise in People’s Income: Its Meaning 


-Ancethe Outlook For an 80 


HE American people are scheduled to get a + bigger national family with more mouths to + 


substantial increase in their total income 
this vear as compared with last year. About 


half of the increase has been rung up since Sep- 


tember, when the war-stimulated business boom 
began. But the total still is expected to be far 
below the peak levels reached in the late 20s. 

The year 1929, as is depicted above, saw 
82,691 million dollars rung up on the national 
cash register as the total value of all goods 
and services produced by the economic machin- 
ery of this country. Biggest total registered 
since then was for 1937, when the national in- 
come amounted to 71,853 million dollars. 

Next most prosperous years since the de- 
pression low in 1933 were 1936, with a total 
national income of 65,226 million dollars, and 
1938, with a total of 63,993 million dollars. 


68.5 BILLIONS THIS YEAR 


The vear 1939, according to estimates of 
income experts on the basis of business trends, 
is expected to be midway between 1936 and 
1937 with a total income of approximately 68.5 
billion dollars. All the other figures shown are 
from the Department of Commerce. 

Thus, even if the estimated increase in in- 
come this vear materializes, the American 
people will receive one-fifth fewer dollars than 
they received in 1929. Likewise they will re- 
ceive nearly one-seventh less than the 80-billion- 
dollar income which the President has set as 
the minimum goal of the recovery program. 

To find the true meaning of the figures rung 
up on the national income cash register, it is 
necessary to obtain the answers to a number 
of questions. What, for instance, are price 
levels now as compared with 1929? What is the 
effect of population growth? What proportion 
of the national income produced is paid out to 
individuals? And how are these payments 
distributed among different groups in the popu- 
lation? 

Price changes determine just what the dollar 
income figure means in terms of goods and 
services produced. In 1938 both wholesale prices 
and the cost of living were about one-sixth 
lower than in 1929. Consequently, although the 
dollar income last vear was one-fourth smaller, 
the actual production of goods and services was 
only about 10 per cent smaller. 

Prices this year, on the average, have been 
equal to those in 1938, so it is probable that the 
production of goods and services will be equal 
to that in 1929, 

But since 1929 there is estimated to have 
been an increase of five million in the population. 
So a production of goods and services about 
equal to 1929 must be spread over a much 


feed and more bodies to clothe and house. 


The change in price levels means, too, that 
those who are employed have an average of 
about 5 per cent more purchasing power than 
in 1929. | 

Partly offsetting this decline in living costs, 
however, has been the rise in taxes. Since 1929 
there has been an increase of about two billion 
dollars in pay-roll taxes and other levies paid 
primarily out of labor income. ) 


For the nation as a whole, according to data 
compiled by the National Industrial Conference 
Board, the ratio of total taxes to realized na- 
tional income has risen from 11.7 per cent in 
1926 to 22 per cent in 1938. 


As to the proportion of the national income 
paid out to individuals, hére is what the Com- 
merce Department figures show: 1929—80,243 
million dollars; 1936—64,027 million dollars: 
1937—70,694 million dollars; 1988—65,021 mil- 
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lion dollars. For the present year it is esti- 
mated that payments to individuals will about 
equal the value of all income and services pro- 
duced. 


As to the distribution of the income, the 
figures show that labor has received an in- 
creasingly large share of the total. This: is 
accounted for primarily by the increased pay- 
ments of the Government for work relief, social 
security benefits and other benefits. Such pay- 
ments were 314 billion dollars greater in 1938 
than in 1929 and about the same this year. 


If the larger payments by the Government 
are subtracted, it is found that the proportion 
of national income paid in wages and salaries 
to workers is about the same as in 1929. Like- 
wise, owners of stocks and bonds and savings 
accounts are getting about the same proportion 
of the total as in 1929. And entrepreneurs, 
persons who venture in business, also are draw- 
ing about the same proportion. 

Although war in Europe has boosted agri- 
cultural prices and thereby increased the in- 
come of agricultural groups, most of this year’s 
rise in national income is expected to go to the 
non-agricultural groups in the population. 


PLANS TO RAISE INCOME 


What is the prospect of reaching the 80- 
billion-dollar national income recovery goal? 

One answer must come from the fortified 
valley of the Moselle and Rhine rivers, from the 
might of the British navy and the force of the 
Nazi mines. If war orders pour into American 
industry, the income of the nation will rise 
but few will estimate how far or for how long. 

Another answer must come from the Admin- 
istration and Congress. If war orders do not 
boost the national income sufficiently, will the 
Government continue its lending-spending pro- 
gram through public works and stimulation of 
private capital? Will it make larger payments 
to consumer groups such as old-age pension and 
relief beneficiaries? 

Fight billion dollars more capital investment 
than in 1938, it is estimated, would be necessary 
to increase the total income to the 80 billion dol- 
lar level. In the national income cash register, 
war orders paid for in cash have the same effect 
in raising income as capital investment. 

The best single measure of productive ac- 
tivity, the Federal Reserve Board index of in- 
dustrial production, is expected by Government 
economists to average somewhere around 105 
this year. To attain an 80-billion-dollar na- 
tional income, according to figures of the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, it would be 
necessary to speed up the rate of production 


about one-third to an index of 135 or 140. « 
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March the News 


Magna Charta comes to Library 
of Congress .. . bombs over Finland 
. . . labor law and the courts 


re custody of the Library of Congress 

last week went the Magna Charta, Britain’s 
first great document to guarantee individual 
liberty. 

As British Ambassador Lord Lothian en- 
trusted the parchment to Librarian Archi- 
bald MacLeish, none missed the symbolical 
significance of the procedure. For just as 
the Magna Charta and the Declaration of In- 
dependence are now under one roof, so does 
it seem that America is entrusted with al- 
most all that is left of liberty in the world. 

Thus it was as spokesman for a free people 
that’ President Roosevelt bitterly deplored 
the threatened eclipse of another people’s 
freedom—the Finns’. As he spoke, bombs 
were dropping, on Helsingfors, tokens of 
Soviet disregard for the “rights of man- 
kind to self-government.” This Government 
showed its indignation in practical form by a 
“moral embargo” on export of airplanes to na- 
tions that bomb civilian populations. 


SOME DOMESTIC PROBLEMS 
Self-government in America, however, was 
producing problems of its own. 


A Circuit Court in Philadelphia found that 
Federal Government could not punish union 
strikers there for unlawéul acts, while a Cire 
cuit Court in Chicago found that the same 
Federal laws did apply to union interfer- 
ence with milk deliveries. 


Problems of defending self-government 
were mixed with problems of financing that 
defense. The President suggested an A and 
a B budget to separate defense charges from 
ordinary expenses, and the Treasury, wres- 
tling with the debt and the debt limit, thought 
it had found authority to borrow $3 billion. 

While the President made his attitude 
clear on international affairs, he continued 
deliberately to keep friends and enemies 
guessing about his feelings toward a third 
term. This reticence complicated problems 
for presidential candidates and their man- 
agers, pushing pre-campaign plans. 

Delegate-gathering activity proceeded in 
behalf of Paul Vories McNutt -and John 
Nance Garner. In the Republican corral, 
Ohio's Senator Taft was busy stamping 
about, but his ambitions were formally chal- 
lenged by New York's young Thomas E, 


Dewey. Quietly in the background stayed 


[Continued on Page 3' 
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THE RISE IN PEPOLE’S INCOME: 
ITS MEANING AND OUTLOOK 
FOR AN 80-BILLION MARK....p. 1 
The national cash register has ‘just 

rung out a brand new estimate for this 

year’s income. Past performances are 
analyzed, the trend into 1940 is charted. 


THE RISING COST OF 

8 ey p. 2 

Mounting losses confront American 
shippers as cargoes destined for for- 
eign markets clog docks. 
are varied, important and indicative of 
what factors must now be taken into 
account by American business. 


BLUEPRINTING THE NATION; 
WHAT 1940 CENSUS MEANS. .p. 3 
Soon Uncle Sam will be counting 

noses ... and, what is more, the glori- 

fied 1940 Census is going to be of vast 
aid to business and social planners. Here 
is a preview of the coming national 

X-ray. 


RAIL RATES AND INDUSTRY: 

A MAJOR READJUSTMENT....p. 3 

The decision by the ICC last week on 
eliminating railroad freight discrimina- 
tion against the South may be the pre- 
lude for a flood of petitions from other 
key sectors. To industry this decision 
means millions of dollars. To readers 
this article shows why. 


THE QUESTION OF THE WEEK: 
SHOULD RISING COST OF DE- 
FENSE BE PAID BY NEW TAXES 
OR BY MORE BORROWING?.. .p. 4 


Tax-conscious readers will welcome 
this consensus of experts on the issue 
just raised by the President. In this 
“clearing house” will be found business 
leaders, taxation authorities. 


ECONOMIC PEACE: AN ESSENTIAL 
TO THE PEACE OF NATIONS. .p. 8 
The popular conception that business 

encourages conflicts such as now are 

raging abroad is brilliantly questioned 
hy Thomas W. Lamont, world financial 
expert, who has first-hand knowledge of 

the Allies’ financing during 1914-17. 


THE WAR WEEK: PROBLEMS FOR 
AMERICA IN EUROPE’S NEW 


America’s key diplomatic agents 
abroad are hurrying home, ostensibly 


for the Christmas holidays, but there 
. is little doubt that their diplomatic 


pouches will carry important informa- 
tion for the President. This article sets 


' the stage for what is to come. 


MORAL RE-ARMAMENT: A NEW 
SPIRIT WITH CHALLENGE TO 
WAR-TORN WORLD.......... p. 12 
This stirring plea for a spiritual awak- 


ening comes from Speaker of the House 
William B. Bankhead. In it there is 


_ revealed the effect Moral Re-Armament 
- already has had on relations of Goverp- 


ment to business, to labor. Here is a call 


_ for an “M-day” which would mobilize 


not arms but faith and honesty. 


THE TREND OF BUSINESS: PRICE 
LEVELS AND TRENDS THEY 


This year will soon be ended. In this 
article our business experts take inven- 
tory, analyze the present and probable 
trends outlined by some of Washing- 
ton’s foremost official economists. 

On other pages will be found addi- 
tional articles, all dovetailing into the 
national affairs scene. A COMING 
BATTLE OVER FOOD LABELS, of in- 
terest to business and consumers alike 
(P. 3); THE WASHINGTON WEEK: 
A LETTER FROM THE CAPITAL, re- 
creates the mood of the Capital (P. 5); 
the plan for bigger and better old-age 
pensions when Congress convenes (P. 
5); THE PRO AND CON OF NA- 
TIONAL ISSUES, in which editors com- 
ment on the President’s question 
whether to tax or borrow for added na- 
tional defense (P. 6); ARE THE 
UNIONS IMMUNE TO ANTI-TRUST 
LAWS? a sharp analysis of this No. 1 
topic (P. 7); EARLY SPADEWORK 
FOR 1940 CONGRESS, how Congress 
is building the foundation for billion- 
dollar legislation (P. 9); THE WORLD 
WEEK: FINLAND ONLY A PRE- 
LUDE TO GREATER WORLD WAR? 

(P. 12); TO TAX OR TO BORROW: 
Hints for business on fiscal attitudes in 
Washington (P. 13); THE UTILITIES’ 
NEEDS: SEEKING NEW CAPITAL, 
a mammoth industry continues to be a 
target for Government survey (P. 15). 


The reasons | 
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Pique on the Left. ..1940 Recession Discounted .. : 


Background of Tax Threat ... A Japanese Dilemma 


the Senators reputedly was to 


+ 


ment to detect upward changes, 
Government is exercising 
greater scrutiny of price levels 
than ever before in peace times. 


President Roosevelt’s notes and 
statements on Finnish-Russian 
situation were made in the face 
of advice from intimates that 
such “intervention” useless, 


breeds more resentment than 
peace. In refutation of his ad- 
visers’ opinions, President is 


citing private reports that Amer- 
icans as a whole heartily approve 
his recent European moves. 

8 


State Department is vehemently 
opposed to applying Neutrality 
Act to Finn-Russian war, will 
apply it only if forced to do so 
by emergence of warfare as dan- 
gerous for United States as is 
fighting between Germany and 
Allies. Split within State De- 
partment policy toward 
Baltic struggle is already as- 
suming proportions of a major 
row. 

Word from the White House is 
that President Roosevelt is very 
optimistic about the 1941 budget, 
and that all his advisers are very 


—Wide Wo: d 
SLOW FREIGHT 
Without Ships Docks Are Clogged 


(See Newsgram Below) 


Left-wing New Dealers are in- + + Congressmen who hope Secre- 
creasingly critical of the Presi- try to forget about controversial tary Hull will back step on his 
dent, arguing that he is using the subjects during the months just trade agreements policy when 
war abroad to divert attention ahead. Capitol Hill attacks begin in 
from problems at home. New werk earnest in January are due for a 
pump-priming and reform sug- More and more feelers are being disappointment. Inside word is 
gestions recently have been cold- put out by the Japanese, who that the Secretary will hold his 
shouldered by the White House will find themselves in a very position, will make lower tariffs 
with repercussions on the morale vulnerable spot after their trade a political issue for 1940. 
of the planners. treaty with this country expires xk we 

a in January. Word trickling back Economic éxperts from Pan 
Reports to the President telling | America now conferring here 
him of a prospective business do not have high hopes for their 
set-back fail to shake what visi- the basis of recognition of all | Pan American Central Bank 

—< her rights in the Far East. | 

tors say is his conclusion that a | project. Fly in the ointment is 
prosperous period lies ahead. All kk * | economy sentiment in the U. S. 
efforts to shake the White House Return of American ambassadors | Congress. 
optimism are reported to have to principal European countries x ke 
failed. is tied in with back-stage whis- * Although official confirmation is 

a pers that maybe the President | lacking, reliable reports indicate 
Grapevine werd: hee that once the | January wit see announcement 
will wee te spring before real fighting gets Brown, of Georgia, as Assistant 

, under way. | Secretary of Agriculture and 

February when his term expires | 
but will continue to serve until a ans | the appointment in his stead of 
successor is appointed. That ap- Indications point toasharp:con- | former Gov. Bibb Graves, of 
pointment is not expected dur- Alabama. 
ing the present Administration. Wallace's certificate” plan for * 
Real story is that the President financing farm benefit payments; With major industries invited 
in popping the idea of new taxes opposition will center upon the to discuss, in advance, contem- 
to Senators had no suggestions argument. adoption would in- plated price increases with the 
of his own to make and merely crease cost of included com- Department of Justice, and with 
threw out the thought that Con- modities, hence increase the cost the Temporary National Eco- 
gress might want to consider of living “for those least able to nomic Committee checking price 
this subject. Advice returned by pay.” indexes of the Labor Depart- 


pessimistic. 
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WORK AND PLAY DOWN SOUTH IN GEORGIA... 
SYMPATHY FOR FINLAND . . . BUDGET CARVING 


PRIL 9, 1939: “I’ll be back in the fall if we 4 


don’t have a war,” said Franklin D. Roose- 
velt as he left the piney hills of Georgia last 
spring. 

Nov. 23, 1939: “I hope that by spring the war 
will be over,” said Mr. Roosevelt seven months 
later as he returned for his eleventh Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner at Warm Springs. | 


Nov. 29, 1939: “I'll be back in the spring if 
we don’t have another war,” the President might 
have said last week as once again he left his 
little white cottage on Pine Mountain for his 
big white mansion on Pennsylvania Avenue. 


Although the Chief Executive did not make 
that cryptic statement again, he did find a sec- 
ond European war on his arrival at Washing- 
ton’s Union Station Thursday. That morning, 
to use the President’s own words, “the news of 
the Soviet naval and military bombings within 
Finnish territory came as a profound shock to 
the Government and ‘people of the United 
States.” 


Secretary of State 
Hull, Under Secretary 
On Finland a Wells and Assistant Sec- 

" retary of War Johnson 
Profound Shock were waiting in z huge 
halls of the station as the Presidential special 
pulled in at 10 a.m. In their hands and minds 
were urgent, daybreak cables from American 
diplomatic representatives at Moscow, Helsing- 
fors and other Baltic capitals. Immediately they 
went into a fill-in discussion of the latest de- 
velopments, Future hour-by-hour conferences 
led to a Presidential statement the following 
day, a gritty, head-line statement, in which Mr. 
Roosevelt said in part: 


Soviet Attack 


“Despite efforts made to solve the dispute by 
peaceful methods to which no reasonable objec- 
tion could be offered, one power has chosen to 
resort to force of arms. ... All peace-loving 
peoples in those nations that are still hoping 
for the continuance of relations throughout the 
world on the basis of law and order will unani- 
mously condemn this new resort to military 
force as the arbiter of international differences.” 


The first part of the week, at Warm Springs, 
was of a different nature. »The President spent 
the last hours of his holiday in attending serv- 
ices at the white-brick chapel, in swimming in 
the warm waters of the pool, in driving over 
Georgia’s red clay roads, in revealing that he 
expects the maximum relief load during the 
1941 fiscal year to total no more than 2,000,000 
or 2,100,000 persons, and in confessing that he 


> 
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PRESIDENT AND MR. HULL 
At 10 a. m. things were urgent. 


draws an unholy pleasure in baiting reporters 
seeking to dig out his third-term intentions. 


Whittling Down But the most important 
activity at the “Little 
Budget Totals: = White House” last week 
was the President's three- 
Three-hour Task hour whittling contest 


with Budget Director Harold D. Smith. On 
Monday, following a special summons, the latter 
arrived at Warm Springs on the wings of an 
Army transport plane, and at once went into 
consultation with his chief. The 1941 budget 


_ was laid on the operating table, and, with Mr. 


_ for a two-hour conversation piece with his ald 


Roosevelt as chief surgeon, the cancerous 
growths began to fall in the waste-basket. 

The problem of how to keep the deficit down 
to $2,000,000,000 despite a $500,000,000 increase 
in defense expenditures was no problem com- 
pared with the dramatized task of getting 
“Mr. Smith” back to Washington. President 
Roosevelt had noticed that the big plane had 
landed on a “postage stamp” field, and he was 
pretty worried as to how the ship could “get 
out of that field without any wind.” Half an 


+ Service officials had received a personal prom- 


hour later, however, the Army pilots were able | 


to negotiate the take-off, and Mr. Smith was on 
his way home, with much less weight in his 
briefcase, 

On his own return trip to the Capital, the 
Chief Executive stopped off at Asheville, N. C., 


confidant, White House Secretary, Marvin H. 
McIntyre, who has been ill since February. The 
stop-over was made after United States Secret 


ise from striking electrical workers that they 
would not “blackout” the city as they had the 
night before. 

On the way to the McIntyres’ mountainside 
cottage, the President was cheered by 20,000 
spectators on Asheville’s crowded streets. Sec- 
retary McIntyre was beaming from the porch of 
his red-brick home when Mr. Roosevelt's party 
drove up. | 

“Howdy, Boss,” said “Mac.” ‘Hello, Mac,” 
said the Boss. “Well, would you look at him?” 
laughed the President as he threw his arm 
around “Mac's” shoulder. “He's gained 40 
pounds.” 

Back in Washington's hurly-burly, the Chief 
Executive devoted his endless energies to the 
war between Russia and Finland. Aside from 
the statement previously mentioned, and the 
Government’s prior offer of its “good 
offices” in the dispute, President Roosevelt per- 
sonally appealed to the Russian and Finnish 
leaders to refrain from “ruthless bombardment 
from the air of civilians or unfortified centers 
of population.” And he asked for an immedi- 
ate reply. The Russians answered blithely that 
the President's message was “groundless and 
based on a misunderstanding.” 


Secretary Hull kept 
hurrying across the 
street, by the back-stair 
route, and the two con- 
ferred hour after hour, 
one finger on their lips, another on the map. 
At one meeting the Finnish Minister, Dr. 
Hjalmar Procope, was present. On leaving the 
White House, Dr. Procope described the Rus- 
sion attack as “no war,” but “a ruthless attack 
on a small peaceful nation.” At still another 
conference, Mr. Roosevelt received first-hand 
reports on European war conditions from Ray- 
mond H. Geist, Consul General at Berlin. The 
President also saw Carl Sandburg, and the sub- 
ject of their conversation was not poetry but, 
again, Finland. 

The week's “ohing” and “ahing” centered 
around the First Lady, not the President. And 
the interest was not in what Mrs. Roosevelt said 
to 500 New York women on the subject, “How 
to Get a Maid,” but rather on whether or not 
She would appear as a witness before the Dies 
Committee. People stopped picking daisies 
over the matter when all of a sudden she ap- 
peared unaccompanied as a-spectator at Thurs- 
day's session. Mrs. Roosevelt was “disap- 
pointed.” Said she: “I thought I'd hear some- 


Protest Made 
Against Bombs 


On Civilians 


thing new.” a 


THE RISING COST 
OF NEUTRALITY 


Unexpected results of the new 
Act ... disorganized trade with 
neutrals . . . rising ocean freights | 
and insurance. 

| 


AR not only has played havoc with American 

WY shipping because of the voluntary action of 
the United States in withdrawing its merchant 
marine from combat areas but it is harassing 
American shippers who have orders ready to for- 


Goods are stacking up On wharves in increas- 
ing quantities, awaiting vessels to transport 
them not only to the United Kingdom and 
France but also to the Scandinavian countries, 
Ireland, Italy, Spain and other nations. 

Ocean freight rates to such destinations are 
advancing. So are war risk insurance rates 

Not only is freight awaiting shipment clogging 
some docks, but exporters who could make ad- 
ditional sales, were shipping available, are es- 
topped from seeking further business unt!) the 
Situation is relieved, for few orders are possible 
on an “if and when” basis. 


Business Men Face 


Mounting Losses © 


Losses confronting business men dependent in 
whole or in part upon their trade with affected 
areas are mounting. 

Trade reports are to the effect there are 500.- 
000 bales of cotton at Gulf ports which would 
find ready purchase abroad if ships in which ‘to 
carry them could be found. But it is not agri- 
cultural products alone which are sufferers, nor 
does the cOndition obtain only at Gulf ports 

United States exporters expected to meet diffi- 
culties in their trade with the United Kingdom 
and with France, because of the import restric- 
tions—and priority lists of these belligerents. 
Their memories ran back to World War 4davs. 
But they did not anticipate the present situ- 
tion fully, especially the effects upon trade 
with European neutrals, for there was lack of 
experience with a period when no vessel flvig 
the United States flag could proceed through 
waters regarded as potentially dangerous. 

The Neutrality Act, therefore, is presenting 
problems which some did not take into accoun! 
when it was under consideration in Congress. It 
threatens to be even more costly than anticl- 
pated. 


Ocean Freight Rates 


Are Moving Upward 


Not only is shipping to important parts of 
Europe in disorder, but ocean rates to South 
America are tending upward. The picture of 
American ships, displaced from regular routes 
because of the Neutrality Act, entering service |? 
other areas is not being filled in, at least rapic-): 

It was to have been expected ocean rates ‘4 
belligerent and nearby neutral ports would i- 
crease with the greater hazard of naviza'in2 
these waters. Rates on cotton from Gulf ports 
to Liverpool have doubled; rates on wheat > 
tween the same points has increased 1¢2!1” 
three times since war began, and no movement 
at the new wheat rates has been reported 

The British and French are using their m!- 
chant marines, in so far as possible in view 2! 
war necessities, in preserving their norma! ''a“e 
routes. .Neutral shipping is in great demanc 
There has been no overwhelming rush on ‘te 
part of neutrals to obtain vessels from ‘4 
legally crippled United States merchant marine, 
because most of the American vessels obtainad:é 
are both costly and slow. Of the American s!ps 
forced off regular routes by the Neutrality Ac) 
84 per cent will be 20 years old, or more, by 1244 

Omitting tankers and special types of-5'P* 
there were 4,603 vessels of 2,000 tons and up%2!4 
with an aggregate of 27,159,000 gross tons en 
gaged in international trade for the six pric 
pal maritime countries—the United S‘até 
Britain, France, Germany, Italy and Japan—b® 
fore the present war started. This comparés 
with 5,389 ships with an aggregate of 24.855.000 
gross tons in 1914. But speed of vessels is 2! 
per cent greater now than then, on the averae® 

The U. S. Maritime Commission may step 12'° 
this situation helpfully before long. Its autho! 
ity, however, is limited. And what plan, if a); 
it may be able to work out is speculative at ‘ 
moment. 

Meanwhile, the cargoes accumulate, awaits 
shipping facilities. 


ward to belligerent and nearby neutral ports, 
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December 4, 1939 


The United States News 


Uncle Sam: Prime Question-Asker 


RAIL RATES AND INDUSTRY: 
A MAJOR READJUSTMENT 


+ for rate changes for their traffic. 
And, of course, now that they have 
won this test case, the Southeastern 


BLUE PRINT FOR A NATION: 
WHAT 1940 CENSUS MEANS 


+ to find out merely how many people 
there are in the country, what they 
Go for a living and how much they 


The 
National 


Week 


TITLE REG. APPLD. FOR earn. Governors will be prompt to institute 
ask E leas for railroad Ses iti 
MERICANS are asked and In recent years the land frontler of p a cases other commodities. 
March of the News ! swer more questions about their of the United States has disap- freight rate readjustments is ex- | These are the economic effects. : 
Continued from page ! personal likes, dislikes, knowledge. peared. More people are emigrat- pected to engulf the Interstate Com- . Politically, the battle may have just : 
an in the world. . decision last week in what is regarded For years, men have ridden into 


ter it as immigrants. The birth-rate 


Michigan’s Senator Vandenberg, | is going down and people are living 


Polls, straw votes. games and radio as the most important sectional jzubernatorial mansions of the South- 


widely reputed to be the politi- 
cians’ choice for Republican 
standard-bearer in 1940. 

Campaign material was sup- 
plied through settlement of the 
Chrysler strike, wherein work- 
ers remained idle for two months 
to get a 3-cent-an-hour pay raise. | 
This brought to the fore sug- 
vestions that Government should 
fnd ways and means of stop- 
ping or shortening strikes. 

Government efforts to place 4: 
floor under wages, a ceiling over 
hours, were rebuked by organ- 
ized manufacturers, who called 
for a change in the Wage-Hour 
law. Most objection was made 
to the ceiling. 

As Soviet bombs drew atten- 
tion to Communist activity in | 
Europe, so did Mrs. Roosevelt, 
by her presence at Dies Commit- | 
tee hearings, sharpen attention 
on alleged Communist activities 
in America. The First Lady | 
heard testimony to the effect that 
Communists had penetrated the 
American Youth Congress and 
lamented that the committee had 
uncovered nothing new. 

Few new developments were 
noted in Europe’s war of titans, 
as contrasted with titanic Rus- 
sia’s bullying of little Finland. 
Prime Minister Chamberlain said 
no “vindictive’ peace was 
sought with Germany, although 
he appeared as vindictive as ever 
against Hitler, whose mines and 
submarines continued to harass 
shipping. 

Actual warfare was quiet in 
France, but war precipitated a 
parliamentary battle in Paris as 
Socialist Rhun’‘and Radical So- 
cialist Herriot fought unsuccess- 
fully to strip Premier Daladier 
of his dictatorial powers. Mean- 
while France and England moved 
jointly toward more economic 
dictatorship as Jean Monnet, 
Briton of French origin, was | 
appointed to coordinate Franco- 
British buying and selling. 

On the other side of the world, 
Japan was still trying to subdue 
China, still wondering. whether 
the United States would con- | 
tinue to sell goods after the com- 
mercial treaty terminates in Jan- 
uary. The Chinese defense was 
seriously weakened through the 
loss of Nanning, which will en- 
able Nippon to cut off communi- 
cation with Indo-China, whence 
many supplies have come for 
Chinese armies. 

Talk of more U. §&. loans to 
Latin-America took a practical 
turn during the week as plans to 
adjust Colombia’s debt were con- 
sidered in Washington. 


| a public-opinion poll, a ¢ 


programs feature questions and an- 
swers. 

The prime question-asker, 
ever, is Uncle Sam. 

Every ten years the United States 


how- 


Uncle Sam — champion 
. « how the 
1940 census will aid busi- 


questioner 


ness and social planning. 


Government takes what is euphemis- 
tically called a “census.” In reality, 
the decennial census is a combina- 
tion of a glorified apapaaetange test, 
ross-exami- 
nation, a medical nodtelnag a pocket- 
book X-ray and a survey of wealth. 


| When the census-takers get through 


with the average citizen and his 


_ business there is very little they do 


not know. 

In addition to a census of people 
their vital statistics, earnings and 
living habits every ten years, the 
Government also takes a census of 
business every five years, of manu- 
factures every two years, of farms 
every five years and next year will 
take a housing census for the first 
time. 


Army of the Census: 


Some 121,000 Strong 


of 1940-— 
2—-thousands of Govern- 


The first working day 
January 
ment 
factories, business firms, mines and 
quarries in every county. On April 
1 they will be joined by more ques- 
tion-askers taking statistics on 
population, agriculture and housing 
until, when the census is in full 


swing, there will be more than 121,- 


C00 Government emploves asking 
questions, directing questioning and 
tabulating answers. 

The 1940 census fits in with the 
style of a United States that in the 
last ten years has seen a New :Deal 
arise, has become socially more 
aware of its responsibilities, has as- 
sumed a major role in world poli- 
tics. The 1940 questions have a 
marked social purpose. 

No longer is it considered sufficient 


tabulators will begin visiting 


longer. 
approaching a 
composed of many more old people 
than ever before. 


Briefly, the United States is 
static population 


To the sociologist, the economist 
and the political planner—and, pri- 


marily to the business man—this 
trend poses new problems of law- 
making, manufacturing, selling and 
administration, 


A nation that no longer expands 
geographically must expand eco- 
nomically—by developing further its 
ability to exploit the resources it has, 
its ability to consume more goods. 


All this takes careful planning and 


showing 


the questions in the 1940 census 
have been selected to gather infor- 
mation that will be most useful for 
intelligent economic planning by 
Government and business alike. 

Some examples: 

Unemployment is perhaps the 
greatest and most enduring problem 
of Government. Agriculture and in- 
dustry have become mechanized, re- 
placing millions of unskilled labor- 


ers. Thirty vears ago unskilled 
workers were 37.3 per cent of gain- 
ful workers. In 1930 they consti- 


tuted only 28.7 per cent of gainful 
workers and the percentage is prob- 
ably still lower today. 

Yet the Government does not have 
available a complete set of figures 
how many people want 
work, how many people have work, 
how many are idle because of illness, 


Strikes or vacations. 


Comprehensive Survey 
Of Unemployment 


The 1940 census will provide the 
first exhaustive figures on unemploy- 
ment. They will show what per- 
centage of young people, who have 
never had a job, want one; what per- 
centage of housewives would nor- 
mally work at a paid job if they 
could find one; what portion of the 
population works part time and how 
much of the year these people are 
employed. 

In agriculture, there are many un- 
known facts that will be uncovered 
by the 1940 census. 

Thirty years ago, 16 per cent of 
the gainful workers in the country 
were farm hands. Ten years ago, 
only 9 per cent were farmhands. For- 


A COMING BATTLE 
OVER FOOD LABELS 


RETURN engagement of that 
fA stirring drama, “Shall the Con- 
sumer Know?”, is being booked for 
early presentation to the people of 
the United States. 

Which is another way of stating 
that there is every indication of an- 
other struggle over the labeling pro- 
visions of the new Food, Drug and 
Cosmetics Act. It does not require 4 
strongly supported indicator to point 


to a battle over the pure food law, 


+ 


but the fact is that in this case 
such an indicator exists. 

It is further indicated that before 
the climax of this drama is un- 
folded to publec view-—-the effort to 
obtain amendatory and modifying 
legislation from Congress—the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture will promulgate 
regulations postponing until next 
July 1 the effective date of the la- 
beling requirements which were de- 
layed until Jan. 1 by direction of 
Congress last spring. This labeling 
would include a statement of the in- 
eredients @f packaged foods. 


—Harris & Ewing 
“When the census-takers get through with the average citizen and 


his business there is very little they do not know” 


eign markets for farm products have ¢ tions 
declined as 


nations abroad 


have | 


struggled to become self-sufficient. | 


There are about ten million fewer 


horses on American farms today than 


there were 20 years ago. They have 
been replaced by tractors and other 
machinery that eats gasoline not 
farm products. 


Thus a problem is posed of what. 


new products American farmers can 
raise to increase their incomes. 
1940 census of agriculture will show 
what agricultural products—new and 
old—industry is using and how much 
of this 
farms. 
For business men who hope for a 
boom in housing construction, the 


The. 


is produced on American | 


1940 census will provide a basis of | 
hard facts for profit and loss calcu- | 


lations. 

For the first time the Government 
will take a complete.census of the 
nation’s housing situation. 


Ques- 


asked will show whether 
houses are occupied or vacant, rented 
or owned, single-family or multiple 
dwellings. Extent of plumbing, re- 
frigeration and other conveniences 
will be asked. Radio ownership is 
on the question list. What cooking 
and heating fuels are used, charac- 
ter of lighting equipment, number 
and amount of mortgaged indebted- 
ness—all this information will ap- 
pear in the 1940 census. 


‘When answers are tabulated, Gov- 
ernment and business will know how 
much more housing and housing 
equipment the nation needs. Plans 
for pre-fabricated housing, subsi- 
dized housing and private business 
ventures into ordinary home con- 
struction will be made on the basis 
of the census figures. 

The way of ilfe in the United 
States for the next ten years will 
undoubtedly be patterned on statis- 
tics tabulated in the 1940 census. 


transportation battle on record. 


Granting a petition filed by the 


Southeastern Governors Conference, | 


representing eight States, the ICC 


Revamped freight rates 
... their effects on the na- 
tion’s industries. 


by a vote of 5 to 4, ordered reductions 
in rail rates on some manufactured 
or precessed commedities moving 
from the South to Northern markets. 
This is designed to bring these rates 
to a level comparable to those on the 


same commodities moving. wholly 
Within Northern, or “official” freight 
territory. 


To the affected Southern producers 
and shippers the decision inspires an 
economic slogan, “Marching Through 
Pennsylvania” (or make it “Ohio” if 
preferred) in the fight for business. 

For their Northern competitors, it 
means a paring of profits, improved 
sales methods, perhaps a shifting of 
means of transportation: one 
combination of these factors, possibly 
embracing others not mentioned. But 
no new “ghost town” should come in 
the North. | 

To shippers of the Southwestern, 
Western and Mountain freight terri- 
tories and to those of the North out- 
side the “official” territory, the de- 
cision points to necessity for read- 
justments. in competitive methods. of 


business, and to appeals to the ICC | 


or a. 


east on the demand for “removal of 
freight rate discriminatiuns.” 


Congress has resounded for years 
with demands from embattled South- 
ern members that “something” be 
done about the freight rate structure. 
The omnibus transportation _ bill, 
Which is in conference in Congress, 
having been passed, in differing 
forms, by the House and the Senate 
last summer, contains a provision di- 
recting the ICC to study the problem 
and on its own motion initiate pro- 
ceedings to equalize rates. 

The ICC ruling affects rates on 
Stoves, furnaces, cast iron pipe fit- 
tings, fire hydrants, iron body valves, 
brass pipe fittings, cocks and valves, 
soapstone and tale. Rates were 105 
to 160 per cent of rates charged in 
the North for equivalent dist&nces. 
New rates were ordered by the ICC to 
become effective next March. 

Railroad managers now must seek 
to adjust division of the rates. South- 
ern railroads were sympathetic to the 
Governors in this rate dispute, but 
the expenses of Southern carriers are 
higher than those of Northern roads 
because there is less density of traf- 
fic, and some Dixieland lines are ac- 
cused by their Northern connections 
of insisting upon a disproportionate 
share of the freight charges on inter- 
territory tonnage. 

There were two written dissents to 
the majority opinion. Chairman 
Eastman in one declared the case 
“has become a political issue.” Com- 
missioner Miller, dissenting, held the 
¢cord was insufficient to direct a 
change in rates. 


1. WHOLE LIFE INSURANCE 


PERHAPS YOU ARE 


one ot those who has e wondered \N hat the difference 18 


between the various kinds of life insurance. 


While there are many different kinds of life insurance policies, there are really 


only three baste types of life insurance 


Whole Lite, 


kndowment, and lerm. 


These three types of life insurance are sometimes used in a more or less inter- 


changeable manner, where circumstances make it advisable. Each has features 


which fit it for certain purposes. 


Through combinations of the three types, life 


insurance can be adapted to meet the needs of any insurable individual. The 


examples given below are intended to show a primary need met by each of these 
types of insurance and to point out certain important features of each kind.® 


2. ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 


“a 
TERM INSURANCE 


f At the turn of the century the late 


Dr. Harvey W. Wiley launched a 
ne 


XNDOW MENT INSURANCE ts designed for a man who 


LIFE INSURANCE is designed: to provide per- 


ERM INSURANCE is designed primarily to meet a 
It is used most commonly l 


manent protection. 4 wishes to provide for a detiute/y foreseen Monetary need, such as assuring extra funds to pay 


ty mn pe rary 


crusade for a pure food and drug 
law. In 1906 Congress enacted leg- 
islation on the subject which stood, 


when a man wishe Ss fo creare an insurance estate for his need, such “as the education of his children. oH a mortgage or to cover a business loan, 1m case of 


family which, upon his death, will carry them through . , | This type of insurance provides tor the payment 
; Pm Let us suppose that you desire an insurance policy 


the period of adjustment, or provide a sum to help make, of the tace value of the policy to the beneficiaries of the 


years the future more secure. policvholder only in case he dies within the period of 
er nite period, say 20 years, or pay your family $1, if 
ne ‘amily time specihed by the policy. 
America’s National Newspap P Let us suppose that you wish your family to receive you die within that time. To meet this need, vou buy , Pee 


Background of Efforts 


Pm [et us suppose that you wish your family to be paid 


TITLE REG. APPLIED FOR U. S. PATENT OFFICE | $1,000 at your death, regardless of «hen that may be. 
(Formerly THE UNITED STATES Dany? : . T R r e the I aw lo accomplish this, you buy a $1,000 Whole Life In- policy will, let us SaV, he one of 1.000 simular policies. | ; MS 0% 
Published once a week by United States News Publishing Corporation, nh alt : surance Policy. Your policy will, let us say, be one of lo meet this need, you buy.a $1,000 10-Year Term 
weenie, D.C But as time passed, it became 1 similar igi - ; ; Experience shows that in this red group a gertain Insurance Policy. Your policy will, let us say, be one of 
number of people, say 170, wall die within thg#0-vear 1.000 similar policies. 
HE purpose of The United States News is to present a comprehensive review clear that the 3008 Act was reg Fach member of the insured group must pay enough eriod ve vat 930) of them wall still be living at a | | os . 
and analysis of the activities of the Government of the United States in each year of his lite so that the total amount paid in 7 in 4] experience shows that in this insured group, a certain 
all its branches. sufficiently inclusive. Its enforce the end of the 20 year 0 cach member Of the group ey Te people, say 90. will die within the 10-year 


will enable the insurance company to pay out, over the 
lifetime of the entire group, 1,000 death claims of $1,000 
each—a total of $1,000,000. 

Pin the case of 


mium payments instead of being spread over a lifetime 


Executive Offices: The United States ‘tees Building, Woeshinaton, D. C. 
Twenty- second and M Streets, N. W. Telephone: District 4900 


ment provisions were cumbersome, must pay enough each year, so that the total amount 


subject to delay, and lacked teeth. 

Meanwhile, increasingly strong 
consumers’ groups arose to aemand 
that the Pure Food Act be stream- 
lined. These groups found a recep- 


bit period, Pheretore, each mi: mber of the group must pay 
paid in wi enable the insurance company to pay out, 


170 death claims of $1,000 
each. in addition to S30 matured endowments of 31,060 
a total of 1.000.000, 


only enough, vach year he lives of the 10-vear period, 


ee over the 20-year penod, 


so that the total amount paid in wall enable the insure 
Subscription K2tes 


Delivered postage prepaid $2 for one year; $3 for two years; $5 for four years. 
(Canadian postage $1 per year additional foreign postage $2 per year additional.) 


amited Payment [Lite Policies, pre- 
ance benenheraries death claims of 


WO cach 


company 
a total of S9O000, 


pray 
each at the cnd ot the period 


are concentrated within a shorter period, and are there- 


The premiums for Endowment Insurance will be » polic rs ‘or Ww 
Entered as Second Class Matter at the Post Office, Washiigton, D. ©. tive ear possessed by Dr. Rextord fore somewhat larger. In either Whofe Life or Limited | Naturally, the ‘ the vho 
‘vy of ugher: than: those tor wle Life Insurance, because watt nd of the 10 vears, having 
Entire contents of this publication Copyrighted, 1939, by United States News Tugwell, then Under Secretary 0 Payment Life Policies, the periodical premiums do not mac Ss se 10 , | | will still be living at m r : t cr irs he, 
hin Cor oration : th claim payments and matured endowments are protec the ‘sired, Will receive nothe 
Publish! ng pe Agriculture. Mrs. F. D. Roosevelt, increase as the policyholder grows older. hut remain the y ‘ ¢ obtaing d the Protec lev W not 
% BOARD OF EDITORS eave sympathetic support to the same each vear concentrated within a limited period instead of being Ing more—except certam renewal or conversion privis 
F Davip Lawrence, Editor OweEN L. Scott, Assoctate Editor movement. ag Pays spread over the lifetimes of the policyholders. leges included in some policies. 
’ E. Worth Hiccins, Managing Editor Forest J. Halt, News Editor Th it was that the “Tugwell In addition to death payments, a Whole Life Policy 
GEORGE B. BOOKMAN DEREK Fox GLENN NIXON sales vig also contains other privileges and benefts, which policy- In addition to the benefits avatlable on maturity, . . . . 
ORDON H. COLE Joun Rome NOBLE ROBINSON appeared in Congress. Was holders may, and frequently do, avail themselves of Kkndowment Insurance carries other benefits which the 
FRED A. EMERY W. ROUNDS, JE. a drastic proposal in many ways. It | There you have the three basic types of life insurance. 
failed to become law. Dr. Tugwell during their lifetimes. policyholder may elect prior to maturity. 
BUSINESS DEPARTMENT some people wi gd one type s 
GEorGE W. Bryan, Business Manager ANTHONY R. GouLp, Circulation Manager later retired from service wee the Others will wish to have more than one type. In addi- i 
Consulting Counsel: Federal Government. Finally, T tion, many policies tnclude provisions under which the 
Mason, Spalding é McAtee June, 1938, Congress enacted e * Thuis is Number 20 in a sentes of advertisements des wned to give the publ ic a Clearer understanding ot how a lite insurance insurance proceeds are paid out im some torm of income 
Lea-Copeland bill revising and am-~ company operate,, this advertisement, no attem plas m to consider such matters as divide reserves, taxes, Inste id of in one sum 
ADVERTISING OEPARTMEN? plifying the Pure Food and Drugs penses, etc. These subjects have been discussed 1m preceding advertisement:, copies of which will he mailed upon request, , , : 


Norman O. Mick, Vice President and Director of Advertising Act and adding cosmetics to the > Life insurance has heen made so comprehensive and bi 


regulatory measure. 


so adaptable that. no matter what vour specihe needs 
Advertising Otfices 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 4 


New YORK CHICAGO ; s ‘OVisions regarding may be. a life insurance program can be’shaped to meet 
Ry 180 North Michigan Avenue Except as to provisions regarding (A MUTUAL COMPANY) ra 
Circle 6-3366 Randolph 8696 commodities harmful to health, hem, 
Advertising copy should be received at the Executive Offices, 2201 M Street, N. W.., which became operative immedi- Frederick H. Ecker,cw airman or tHE noardD = Leroy A. Lincoln, presipent | 
Washington, D. C., Friday mornings, but emergency copy if in mat form and , ‘NUR. NEw Y 1Y * 
ately a year after enactment of the 1 MADISON AVENUE, New York, N.Y. a 
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The United States News 


the Week: 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


SHOULD RISING COST DEFENSE PAID 


The 


not only meet this expense, 


+ 
t.Tavior! Senator Robt. A. Taft’ | Dr. Edwin E. Witte 
ep. war tay Republican, Ohio; Member, | Prospect of an increase of five hundred million dollars to | Madison, Wis.; Professor of 
lorado; Chairman, be 
a he ar ss pa Senate Committee on Appropri the present expenditure of nearly two billion dollars for na- Economics, University of Wiscon. A 
tions; Serving 16th Consecutive | tional defense presents to the tax-conscious electorate the Social Security 
visory Council, 
Term in Congress, answers: dilemma: more taxes or more’Government debt. 
answers: OUR question is exactly like that The President's suggestion that the country give thought | | peyton cee ye ne 
ia | | ense ge 
OUR letter, requesting views | to a pay-as-you-go policy in the defense program has evoked | locks forward to the 
on whether the cost of an en- you stop beating, 
larged program of national defense sumes the question, which is wide debate. To assemble a co..sensus on this problem The | = 
should be met by increased taxation in dispute, “Shall we enlarge s aw 
or by borrowing, is duly received. further the largest Army and Navy United States News presented to outstanding legislators di | : | - they ae a fetiene) satety, wn 
should be very exhaustively consid- we are re | 
ered by the acai and the American with defense, do we need a standing and business, and other authorities in the fields of taxation | tators dare not attack, no matter lac 
ll as by the Senate and Army of 600,000 men? ar . . how voracious their appetites may Ca 
people, as well as by the senate al@ | Hie ficient and appropriations, this question: become. 
House of Representatives before If the enlarged Navy was sufficien tals 
| ed an is nee r armamen! 
definite action is taken. I know | for defense in 1938, do we ne | 
that if the Members of Congress will | Pe increase of 25 per cent when foreign © Should the cost of an enlarged program of na | fies | cage ae or oor IS also herd ( 
ing w e wishes | | | me pal 
aie oh the United States. I do | when we are still ignorant of what | should that cost be met by borrowing? when _ — ene, rolls qui 
. | | in our direction. In this respect. we h 
it would be appropriate sivatal . | the present war may develop in | W oh 
ogg dag me. as Chairman of _ be: Prison l ig pel | Naval and Aviation technique? | Answers received are presented herewith. Others will ap- E. . Kemmerer are now in a much worse position wh 
Committee of the | romancy! | I do intend to answer these ques-_ lat | Director, International Finance than we were in 1917, because we 
Howse, to assume to broadcast my | ci tk « wee ts cover the | tions, but they must be settled be- pear tater. Section, Princeton University ; have such a large debt. To further En 
opinion on that subject. this country, under fore your question becomes vital. Former President of American 
hi dmit- | Furthermore, the question whether d of lify the enlarged expenditures for pal 
the New Deal leadership, is a se daiti conomic Association and o defense. 
Favors National Defense tedly on the-brink of bankruptcy, | We finance any additional Gefen f | additional defense than we were Lit 
I may say that I am thoroughly | "...4. nflati against | expenditures by taxes or borrowing Rep R O. Woo ru _ then. conomists National Committee To spend billions for nationa] de- gui 
ional defense. I feel ee nid a ee is insignificant compared to the peel a ; b | Provided this amount of money on Monetary Policy, | fense without levying taxes thereior cur 
in favor of national defense. * | which situation, may I say, the al- Republican, Michigan; Member, | | migt ._ gc : 
that with the appalling example we fw brdad or war question whether we shall go on ’ _ | would be used for more extrava- might operate to lacrease privat: Ita 
have before us of the utter disregard — wsageo a : papi nificance piling up deficits of four billion dol- Committee on Ways and Means; | ices of the Administration, I can ANSWeFS: | | profits, but such excess profits woud kin 
of treaty obligations and of the | - aw or eg : Z wn q 4 to lars a year for ordinary expenses of Major, Infantry, AEF, World War, | see no reason why we should have | N my judgment, it would be pref- | be made at the expense of our ha- Co 
ies ah Meas of hamsan beings, I do not propose to. be Diinde Government. | either increased taxation or in- | erable to meet such enlarged ex- | “onal safety. the 
which is widespread in a large part | the facts by any such cloud of self- The debate which the President; Qqnswers: creased national debt. | penditures as may be necessary for | If national needs are rated higher har 
of the earth’s surface at this time, | aa ae gon erage in | Proposes only serves to distract pub- | | aGrer with you that the an- In, other words, very detailed in- | national defense by wisely distrib- than — profits, = will sean I 
no nation is safe unless it is able | lic attention from the gp | nounced peacetime national de- formation should be provided Con- | uted increased taxes rather than by the of expenil- dos 
to defend itself. I am confident that | for _ pete —_ defici 7 b policy which » completely, discre | fense budget of $2,.250,000,000 for the | gress before we actually decide to | borrowing, but the best policy would tures which are necessary for na- rec 
is our only assurance of peace. | ited ‘coming year, and whether this make such a very large appropria- | be to provide most of the funds re- tional defense through current taxa- pol 
Personally, after being on the Ap- money shall be raised by a special tion at a time when taxes are un- | quired by a reduction in other ex- . tra 
propriations Committee for nearly Past B de t Promises , ee eee ee | defense tax or by borrowing, con- duly high and expenditures extrava- | penditures—many of which are ex- | me 
twenty years, and its chairman dur- | ses — basins : | stitute a vital problein. - gant. travagant or wasteful under existing Lit 
ing the past three years, I look upon | In 1932, President Roosevelt said | -J do not believe it is going to be conditions. Rep. J. E Rankin Ma 
“the , he would, if elected, cut Federal ex- PQ Andrew J. May _ possible to wisely spend $2,250,000,000 | ; 
that committee as absolutely “the Anare y po: Democrat, Mississippi: Chai 
first line of defense” of our Repub- | Penditures twenty-five per cent, bal- | by Chai for the national defense during the | Rep. John Taber ; at, Mississippi; Chairman, tes 
lic, not only as against foreign ag- ance the budget, and “stop deficits | Democrat, Kentuc ys; Shatrman, coming year in view of the fact de-— Republican, New York: Ranking Henry -H. Heimann House Committee on World War icy. 
gression but as against a myriad of | that drain the credit needed for | House Committee on Military mands are now being made upon our | Minorit M an 2 “ Com: New York City; Executive Manager, Veterans’ Legislation; World War res 
insidious, adverse influences within: farmers, big and little business, and | Affairs, productive capacity, covering the ee ee National Association of Credit Veteran a 
our borders. | home owners.” He drove the Treas- | things called for in such a program, mittee on Appropriations, | | ia 
ury into a three billion, one hun- qngwers: ‘ by other nations of the world, par- | Men; Member, Business Advisory answers: gue 
Watchdog of Treasury | dred million dollar agen ornaragesin | AM in receipt of your letter re- ticularly England and France." To answers: Council for the Department of AM in nae sail a program of ade- ve. 
While I am not criticizing others, questing my views with %espect to spend this tremendous sum while HAVE your letter requesting Commerce, guate national defense and es- 
you are probably aware of the fact | duction of expenses and a aan the question, “Should the cost of an meeting these other demands would, views on the question of in- ‘ | pecially in building up our air ane! 7 
that, in practically every session of | provided enblrcsitgd a Soe on ~ | enlarged program of national de- | in my opinion, necessitate an unwise ¢reased taxation to meet the in- | answers: naval forees sufficiently to protect ' 
Congress for many years, the Appro- cit over income in 1934. He fense be met by increased taxation. | expansion of our productive activities creased cost of the so-called N END to borrowing must come at 
priations Committee of the House ‘sed Congress that in the next ae or should that cost be met by bor- and equipment. In view of this sit- | tional defense program. This is not at some time. The burdens of 1.46» ai) conditions. ) ind 
has cut very largely under the rec- Year there would be a balanced bud- | rowing?” _ uation, I doubt very much whether , simple question. taxation are now exceedingly. heavy, te yout teidee she. ak: “Monta ton 
ommendations of the President and | Seb and, from that “we * stions! This proposal, as made by the | the Congress will be willing to ap- 7 have always felt that we should it is true, but when there is a choice the cost of- an enlarged program — 
| You wil _ President in his recent press con- the sum balance the governmental budget by between CONTR accumulation of national defense be met by in- 
Executive Departments. | tt a grhn rhea a pid _ ference at Warm Springs, Ga., is so National Debt Limit both increasing taxes and by reduc- | deficits or additional taxation I be- creased taxation, or should that a 
We have been many times over- | nae Sail it an "new that I have not had an oppor- ationa Cot LAME ing unnecessary expenditures, lieve most business ye as pri we cost be met by borrowing?” ia 
ridden by the House itself and nearly | ‘eek Sle by ai aia tc. _ tunity to give it careful and mature The law ilmits the bonded na- Let us get rid of the racketeering a of pages os er plain In reply, I desire to say that 1 aaa 
always large amounts are added to; ong ne | consideration, and would hesitate, | tional indebtedness to $45,000,000,000. in relief, the unnecessary and ridicu- vo am in favor of neither increasing 
the supply bills by the Senate. How- | ing e therefore, to commit myself defi- This limit will be reached this com- joys expenditures for power projects ° — taxes nor borrowing additional funds 
ever, as that body is a coordinate  ©mployec, nitely and finally on the proposition jing year without increasing our | such as the TVA [Tennessee Valley come, this meet this expense. We should us? 
branch of our Government, we are h f five without further study and informa- | present expenditures. Certainly Authority.] Let us get rid of the gold we now have as a basis for \ 
compelled to accede in part to and | Said, “We will have a surplus of five § tion but I do say that I am favor- with sane economies, which can be O@Gpu, an organization of detec- ‘©: ae . additional currency of say two pr | 
compromise with it: so that the ulti- | billion dollars after all expenditures ably impressed with the suggestion id in- ' | <a , | First, the thinking citizen is very three bill o deltens Phat would in 
mate amounts appropriated are al- | —. y2 at ere ede aie | and strongly inclined to support it, crease necessary for the national | which has overrun the Government. ;, | but 


Ways vastly more than the best 
judgment of the 
Committee of the House. 

I have often said that our Com- 
mittee is the principal and only real 
“watchdog” of the Federal Treas- 
ury—substantially the only buffer 
and protection of the business in- 


Appropriations | 


terests and taxpayers of this country | 
against the appeals of millions of | 
people who are trying desperately to 


secure appropriations. 


I can only assure you that the | 
Appropriations Committee wil] loy- 


ally and conscientiously live up to 


expectations and hopes of the Amer- 
ican people. 


almost three billions. 

In October, 1936, he said that “the 
budget can be balanced within a 
year or two without additional 
taxes.” In January, 1937, he said 


the budget would be balanced if in- | 


dustry would only hire the unem- 
ployed as fast as he dropped them 
off the relief rolls. : 

Then, along in October, 1937, he 
abandoned all hope for a balanced 
budget, and now we are up to the 
debt limit with repudiation, bank- 


ruptcy, or inflation, or perhaps all 
what we believe are the patriotic | 


three, staring us in the face. The 


| purse is empty, and he suggests a 


“pay as you go” policy after he has 
spent all our money, 


In order to force the issue under 


defense without additional taxes or 
without expanded borrowing. 


So | 


far as I am concerned, I shall vote | 


for necessary taxation to raise any- 
thing beyond what has become the 
normal need. 


Dr. C. A. Dykstra 


President, University of Wiscon- 
sin; President, American Political 
Science Association; President, 

National Municipal League, 


answers: 
HAVE always been of the opinion 
that except for unusual emer- 
gencies and long-time investments 


let us get rid of the publicity 
agents—the Government now has on 
its pay roll every reporter out of a 
job at the expense of millions of 
dollars. Let us get rid of such 
rackets as the United States Hous- 
ing Authority. 

It is necessary to raise taxes to 
balance the budget, but it is not so 
necessary to increase taxes to bal- 
ance the budget on expenditures for 


capital. He knows that deficits ad 
infinitum eventually can lead to in- 
flation and confiscation. Painful, 
therefore, as it is under the circum- 
stances, he prefers additional taxa- 
tion and construes these taxes as 
an insurance policy protecting his 
present capital assets. 


Promise Not A Payment 


Second, we know that no debt is 


ises to pay. We know this merely 
defers the inevitable payment day 


would help to raise commodity prices, 
and restore prosperity,—especially [0 
tne farmers of the nation,—increase 
employment and take the people of 
the relief rolls. 

This does not mean unlimited in- 
flation. If it did I would be oppose? 


to it. But it does mean 
controlled expansion of the currency 
'to which we are going to have {9 
. come sooner or later unless we ai* 
liquidated by covering it with prom- . 


and makes the burden heavier to. 
bear because of the interest charges. | 


Third, if we face the issue and pay 
higher taxes we will become more 
tax conscious and, as a corollary, 
more conscious of 


to witness a wholesale repudiation 
of public and private debts. 


Rep. W. E. Disney ; 


Democrat, Oklahoma; Member, 
House Committee on Ways and 


our government, State, national and | Means; 
essity | municipal, should operate on the taxes Will insure | 
Rep. Charles A. | pe a more careful consideration of the answers: 
Plumley domestic situation, the President, Manifestly, as in industry and vast appropriations that now seem (By Telegraph) 


Republican, Vermont; Member, 
House Committee on Appropria- 
tions; Former State Commissioner 
of Taxes; Colonel, Officers 
Reserve Corps, 


answers: 


HE recent suggestion of the Presi- 
dent with respect to a “pay as 
you go” policy would not seem so 
funny to me did I not recall the 
fact that back in 1937 I picked up 
a copy of the Albuquerque (New 
Mexico) Journal to read in staring 
headlines the statement, “Roosevelt 
Urges Pay As You Go Farm Policy.” 


That “urge,” as does the sugges-_ 


tion made at Warm Springs, Ga., 


Came from the greatest and most | 


reckless governmental spender of the 


taxpayers’ money that this country, | 


or even the world, has ever known 
or seen. You might as well laugh 
as cry, but the sad fact is that the 
joke is on the average citizen who 
will have to pay the bill. 


speaking through his satellites, has 
proposed a program which involves 
a defense spending spree in my 
opinion entirely unwarranted by our 
domestic situation, 


The Last Alternative 


If the program be followed 
would seem there could be no alter- 


native to raising the debt limit. The | 


it | 


truth is, and the people now realize | 
it, that the New Deal program has | 


forced this Administration 
position to either “pay as you go” 
Or “borrow,” where increased rey- 
enue must be provided through 
heavier tax imposition and levy, or 
the debt limit will have to be raised: 
or perhaps both. This 
more than we earn or take in must 
stop. 

War or no war abroad, it is our 
first duty to see to it that the Amer- 
ican people are protected against 


the selfish policies of the oppor- 


No country in the world can stand | 
_ New Deal policies to distract atten- 


such a spending program, and the 
President’s statement does not ring 
true nor does it Carry with it any 
persuasion since his promises of a 
Slashed deficit and of a balanced 
budget have been made too often 
and too promiscuously to. convince 
anyone of their sincerity, Pay as 
you go? Go where or whither, is 
the question the taxpayers should 
ask themselves? Quo Vadis? 
Shall we borrow to pay for cmer- 
gency expenditures for defense or 
pay as we go? “Pay as we go,” please 


@ 


tunists and would-be conservers of 
their own jobs, who are seeking in 
their attempts to perpetuate the 


tion from and cover up their do- 
mestic failures. There is no war 
emergency that justifies bankrupt- 
ing the country, repudiating our 
contracts, Or subjecting the people 
to the perils of inflation. 

To undertake to raise a half billion 
collars in additional revenue for the 
yeneral treasury is one thing. To 
earmark it at its source for national! 
Gefense is a cat of another color. 
How would you undertake to do it? 
You are right. That is the answer. 


into a | 


spending | 


-—Harris & Ewing 
REP. ANDREW MAY 


especially because of the direct in- 
fluence such a program, with respect 
to national defense, might have on 
the general spending-lending prac- 
tices of the Government and the Ad- 
ministration in previous years. 

The principle of Government op- 


erating on a “pay-as-you-go” basis | 


is economically sound and should 
have more favorable consideration 
by the Congress in the future than 
it has had in the past. 

Without committing myself finally 
to the support of the proposal, my 
conclusion is that I shall be glad to 
give it careful consideration and will 
likely, in the end, favor such a pro- 


posal, 


Avoidance of Loans 


If the Administration would abol- 
ish some of the emergency spend- 
ing agencies now in existence, and 
thus eliminate their expenditures, 
and cease to antagonize and compete 
with private industries, there would 


sufficient revival in business to 


provide billions of dollars of added 


revenue that would enable the Gov- | 
ernment to operate without a deficit | 


and the constant necessity of con- 
linued borrowing of large sums of 
money, 

The question considered in this 
connection appeals to me as possibly 
all appropriate way out of some of 
Our present difficulties, and would 
make the taxpayer conscious of 
What is taking place. 


business, there are times when it is 
good policy to borrow money. It is 
also good policy to liquidate these 
debts when the opportunity offers. 

If it is going to be our national 
policy to spend huge sums of money 
for National Defense, doubtless we 
Shall have to speed up production 
and put a great many men to work. 


This increase in income for the peo- ' 


ple of the United States ought to 
Stand some of the cost of the Na- 
tional Defense program. The rest of 
tne cost should come from taxation 
spread on a wide base. 

As a nation we have always pro- 
ceeded on the pay-as-you-go policy 
for our preparedness. I see no rea- 
son why we should not continue. 


Rep. A. T. Treadway 


Republican, Massachusetts; Rank- 
ing Minority Member, House 
Committee on Ways and Means; 
Member, Joint Congressional 
Committee on Internal 

Revenue Taxation, 


answers: 


BEG to say that before voting on 


either alternative I should want. 


to be convinced that this additiona! 
amount of $500,000,000 which the 


President is requesting will actually 
de needed, 

We made most liberal appropria- 
tions for national defense purposes 
in the last Congress, and it would 
seem to me that we are in a better 
Situation now as regards needs for 


} 


—Harris & Ewing 
REP. JOHN TABER 


the Army and Navy as it is to in- 


| crease taxes to pay for the rackets 


_peal the National Labor 


which have been promoted by the 


Roosevelt Administration. I would 
like to see the problem met head on 
and face-to-face instead of trying 
by subterfuges to increase the taxes 
to meet situations which should not 
exist if our Government was run 
properly. 

I hope people will realize that this 
is a good deal more of a proposi- 
tion than simply putting -on a tax 
to cover defense expenditures. Un- 
less the whole proposition is con- 
sidered together in an intelligent ef- 
fort to reduce expenditures and 
raise taxes to balance the budget, 
we are not going to make progress. 

I wonder if it has ever occurred to 
Mr. Roosevelt that if we should re- 


Act and permit industry to go for- 


Relations 


ward and provide a full day’s pay to | 
each working man, that the present | 
‘taxes would be sufficient with the 
increased income of our people to 


pay the cost of Government? 


to be made with so little thought | 


of the burdens they impose, then 
the temporary suffering from 
higher taxation, may in the end 
prove a benefit in that it will launch 
a long overdue movement for the re- 
duction of governmental expendi- 
tures. 

Fourth, an expression of willing- 
ness to meet the issue at this time 
will require an additional tax bill. 
Additional tax bills in years of po- 
litical activity are none too accept- 
able to Congress. There is a feeling 
that if the public is willing to meet 
the issue today, Congress would 
realize it would have to make the 
added burden as light as possible. 

Your question assumes an ap- 
propriation for national defense 
purposes of two and one quarter 
billions. It precludes a discussion 
of the necessity for such an 
propriation. Recognition of the need 
of bringing our national defense up 
to a high standard of efficiency is 
important, but the feeling of most 
people I have talked with can best 
be expressed by the statement that 
every budget request for national de- 
fense should be proven 


as necessary. 

Finally, the principle of making 
appropriations with an accompany- 
ing tax program to defray the cost 
is not only valid for the matter of 
national defense. 
as well to our other appropriations 
which tor several years have run be- 
yond current tax receipts. 

Defense of our national credit is 
equally as important as defense of 
our national boundaries. 


ap- | 


INCE we have spent nearly (° 
billions for defense in last '° 
years, my judgment is that norma: 
average peace-time defense app!”- 
priations are sufficient, especia..’ 
since there is not the slightest ¢o'- 
ceivable danger of invasion of ("° 
United States by foreign powe's, 
either directly or indirectly. 
An enemy could not get here 4% 
could not stay if he did. Other nae 
tions will be too busy warring an% 
recovering from war for next ge- 
eration to think of bothering "S: 
They would be bled white before 
such contemplation. In the even\ 
they attempted it a Democracy 1's 
America could instantly prepare. 


One Way to War Hysteria 


Extraordinary defense prepata- 
tions is a sure way to whip Ame? 


into war hysteria. 


advisable | 
beyond doubt before it is accepted | ~ 
get in my judgment would be for 


{t should apply 


Summarizing, I am against &*- 
traordinary defense funds 
raised either by borrowing or : 
creased taxation because when, 2." 
if, necessity for defense fund arises 
America can meet the problem. 


Extraordinary war and naval, bu 


fense rather than defense and, if for 
offense, it should be frankly states 
as such, 

Extraordinary taxation or borrow- 
ing would increase domestic probiems 
to such an extent that our real das 
eer from within would be accelerate 
to a dangerous degree. We mis! 
then become the prey of such pos! 
bility as the so-called defense fund 
Suggests. 
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TITLE REG. APPLIED FOR OU. 5s. PATENT OFFICE 


+ A Letter From the Capital + 


December 2. 


OWN in the tanks below the bear pit, in Washington's Rock Creek 
zoo, a rather gaudy widow sea lion, Mandy, had a bitter pill to 
wallow last week. Having lost her husband years ago, Mandy was 
intrigued when she heard that soon she was to have a companion and 


sate, a war refugee from London. 


Now, after a long and dangerous 


voyage, the companion has arrived, somewhat weary and thin, but 


nevertheless quite photogenic, 


Unfortunately, there was a mistake in 


cender, and Lady Jane is a she, without doubt. 


While the latter was being calmed + because of the first war were being re- 


and forced to eat a red fish, a few miles 
away, on Constitution Avenue, the Army 
and Navy trumpeted plans for recruiting 
and drafting a war-time fighting force 
of several million men. In such ways, 
isct week, did Europe’s wars hit the 
Capital of the United States. 


x 


Great Britain had another offering for 
cafe keeping, a 17-inch sheet of medieval 
parchment. A few weeks ago, 
quiet of the night, the clearest and most 
cherished copy of Magna Carta was 
whisked from the British Pavilion at the 
World’s Fair to the $1,000,000 British 
Embassy on Massachusetts Avenue. 

On Tuesday, private detectives accom- 
panied the Embassy limousines to the 
Library of Congress, where 50 uniformed 
guards lined Magna Carta’s route from 
curb to corridor. Crowding the ornate, 
Italian Renaissance gallery were all 
kinds of spectators, from six Supreme 
Court Justices, who had dashed across 


in the | 


the street, to tip-toeing tourists, all on 


hand for thé formal presentation. 

Britain’s scholarly, six-foot Ambassa- 
dor, the 11th Marquess of Lothian, fully 
recovered from having been handed a 
police ticket for violating a “no-parking” 
trafic regulation, delivered the parch- 
ment into the “benevolent care” 


Librarian of Congress, ruddy Archibald | 


Mac Leish. 

Now, sealed in an airtight case of 
bronze and glass and locked in a tapes- 
try-framed display cabinet, Magna Carta 
rests within a few feet of its offspring, 
the Declaration of Independence and the 
American Constitution. To keep watch, 
guards are mounted day and night. In 
view of the worlc situation, the whole 
affair seems a bit sad and a bit signifi- 
cant. 

And there was still another war gift, 
at least in the offing. In Washington’s 
indefinable “official circles,” in Washing- 
ton’s shaded drawing-rooms, the rumor 
began to spread from pursed lips that the 
Nazi charge  d’affaires, Herr Hans 
Thomsen, had told a select audience of 
Government officials that when Germany 
wins the war, she “will deem it a fitting 
gesture to give Bermuda to the United 
States.” 


x * & 


While a second war was being started 
in Europe last week, the White House 


of the | 


laxed, that the state room doors would | 


be flung open once more and that White 
House visitors—who add up to the in- 
credible total of almost 2,000,000 a year 
—would be permitted to scuff and stare 
to their heart’s content. The announce- 
ment came as a great relief to embar- 
rassed Washington hosts, 


who are | 


always being considered uninfluential by | 
their guests when Colonel Starling’s Se- | 


cret Service stalwarts block the way. 

Since Sept. 3, emergencies of war and 
traffic and house-cleaning have kept shut 
the doors of the Roosevelt home. At one 
time, even, a series of mysterious con- 
ferences, led to the rumor that flood- 
lights were going to be installed to light 
up the dark spots throughout the 17 
acres of White House grounds (the 
front drive always has been a favorite 
place for trysting). 

But now that war nerves have relaxed, 
now ‘that the frantic summer-tourist-and- 


—Harris & Ewing 
MAGNA CHARTA AND 


AMERICANS 
A bit sad, a bit significant 


honeymoon season is over, now that the 
broken floors have been repaired and the 
worn-out rugs replaced, the White House 
is as hilariously democratic as ever. 
Whether the recent door-opening will 
revive the full-blown, Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue racket of selling White House tick- 
ets for $1 each remains to be seen. At 
any rate, in some circles, $1 White House 


| include 


tickets are considered a better bargain | 


than the $100 Jackson Day Dinner tick- 
ets now on sale in the best of Demo- 
cratic (Party) circles. 


CULTURAL LINKS 
FOR THE AMERICAS 


EHIND 


of the State Department, behind | 


the old-fashioned slatted office doors, 


where one group cocks ears to spread | 


of armed conflict abroad, another 


- small band is engrossed in promoting 


announced that the precautions taken | 


cultural relations. 

Last week the Division »f Cultural 
Relations, created on July 27, 1938, 
hosted a Conference on Inter-Amer- 
ican'Relations in the Field of Books 
and Libraries. For two days schol- 
arly names debated how to achieve 


the great union of democracies don’t 
mean a thing until there are more 
Americans and more Latin-Ameri- 
cans. who. like to go off and play 
poker together.” 

Less realistic were other discussion 


_ ripples; more sedate the wording of 


Cultural aims. Last week's confer- 


ence was the fourth of a State De- 


/partment promoted 


series, earlier 


| ones having been concerned with art, 


closer cultural activities by way of | 
the printed word between this coun- | 


try and her neighbors to the south. 
Emphasis in all phases of cultural 
relations is aimed at Latin America. 

Typical of the problems facing 
leaders are questions of postal rates 
on books and periodicals; retail! 
prices on publications; interchange 
of press news. 

But while words like “literary 
treasures” and “cultural log jam” 
figured large in the conference, more 
direct was the brief delivered by Hu- 
bert Herring, Committee on Cultural 
Relations with Latin America, in 


music and education. 

The State Department does not 
directly engage in cultural activities, 
believing that “primary responsi- 
bility” resides with “private agen- 
cies and institutions.” What does 
happen is that the Department 
works as a “clearing house” through 
which information and programs 
channel. Paternal official interest is 
maintained in: embracing the ex- 
change of professors, teachers and 


the gingerbread facade ¢ which he said “Official sermons of | 


students; cooperation in the field of 


music, art and literature: 


formula- 
tion and distribution of libraries of 
representative United States’ works, 
and suitable transactions. 


AIDING THE STATES 
TO HELP OLD FOLKS 


ER CAPITA annual income differs 
widely among the States—from a 


low of $170 in Mississippi to a high | 


of $700 in New York. Therefore, 
there should be no surprise that 
a movement exists in Congress to 
change the Social Security Act so as 
to provide greater flexibility—and 
more money—in Federal! 
tions for old-age assistance. 

The subject was revived last week 


| 


contribu- | 


by a declaration by.Senator Harri- | 


son (Dem.), of Mississippi, chairman 
a the Finance Committee. He said 

at, should the Social Security Act 
be reopened at the approaching ses- 


sion of Congress, he would favor in- | 
Clusion of the Connally amendment > 


for more liberal Federal grants to 
States for aid to the aged. President 
Roosevelt has announced 
ask Congress to amend the law to 
seamen. Any germane 
amendment could be offered. 

Official estimates are that the 
Connally proposal would cost $80.- 
000,000 a year more; many 
this figure as ultra-conservative. 

It is significant that’ prominent 
members of the so-called ‘economy 
bloc’—such as Senator Harrison and 
Senator Byrnes (Dem.), of South 
Carolina—favor a move in this di- 
rection, but it is 


he would | 


when the fact is known that they 
represent States whose financial re- 
sources are below the average. 
Sponsored by Senator Connally 
(Dem.), of Texas an amendment to 
the Administration bill liberalizing 
the Social Security Act was adopted 
by the Senate last July propos- 
ing that the Federal Govern- 


ment contribute two-thirds of old-: 


ageé assistance payments up to a to- 
tal of $15 paid recipients monthly, 
the States to pay one-third, while 


above $15 the payment should be | 


Shared equally. 

Thus, a State paying $15, would 
put up $5 of its own money and the 
Federal Government would furnish 
$10, and if the pension were $25 
monthy, $10 would be the State's 
Share and $15° the share of Uncle 
Sam, the object being to attain 


_ higher pensions in the poorer States. 


regard | 


House conferees refused to accept 
this amendment, or to take it to the 
House for a separate vote, and 
finally the Senate receded after 
holding up final enactment until al- 
most the last day of the Session. 


Under the original Act, State and. 


Federal governments shared equally 
in total payments up to $30. The 


'new law increases this to $40 but 


understandable | 


leaves the expense on a 50-50 basis. 
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THE ALL-AMERICAN CHOICE 


BETTER TASTE 


IS CHESTERFIELD’S RIGHT COMBINATION 


_of the world’s best cigarette tobaccos 


REALLY 


When you ask for Chesterfields you’re 
buying something no other cigarette can give 
you at any price... the RIGHT COMBINATION of 
the world’s best cigarette tobaccos. All over 
America millions of smokers find that Chest- 
erfields give them a cooler, better-tasting and 
definitely milder smoke. 


SATISFY 


ADVERTISEMENT ADVERTISEMENT 


HEADS UP 


is the right way to cross the street but it shouldn’t be 
overdone. So said Gotham police as they ordered a 
famous flagpole sitter from his perch atop a Times 
Square hotel. Not only were the gaping pedestrians 
becoming a nuisance to traffic, but to the traffic patrol- 
men as well. After a dozen mesmerized street crossers, 
their eves fixed aloft, had bumped heavily into the 
gendarmes and each other, police climbed the hotel 
rooftop and gave the outdoor acrobat the come-hither. 


+++ 


to peer at the motor. 


+++ 


+++ 


+++ 


“ROOM ENOUGH TO SWING A CAT” 


we are told, is assured in the rear trunks of many 1940 


model cars. Which should be a happy solution for the 
motorist who takes friends out for long rides but is too 
busy driving to entertain them en route. If the guests 
or the cat should object, he could always install a 
ping-pong table, 


AUTO SPUTTERED TO A STOP in front of State Police 
headquarters in Little Rock, Ark., and a young man got out 
An officer, noting his predicament, 
came out to help and, as a matter of routine, asked for the 
driver's license. “Haven't any” was the reply. “Your car?” 
The young man said no. Whereupon the officer told him to 
come along for a check-up. “Won't have to,” said the mo- 
torist. “This is a stolen car.” The limb of the Law, taken 
slightly aback at such candor, asked who stole it. “I did,” 
he was told succinctly. Which is as clean a case of Jekyll 
and Hyde as one could wish, 


PENNIES COLLECTED in gasoline 
1936 would pave a 20,000-mile-copper-surfaced highway 20 feet 
wide ... and proba aly you'd meet a toll bridge every five miles 
and a motorcycle cop behind cvery tenth bush. 


taxes between 1919 and 


LEAPING from his 1920 model T Ford after a collision, an 
Indianapolis motorist shouted to the world at Jarge: “What 
am I offered?” 

“Three dollars,” bid a bystander. 

“Sold!” cried the motorist and walked away with the cash. 


MARRIED 
— 


A $2 MARRIAGE LICENSE COST $4 


recently in New York City... just on account of a couple of 
cowbells. While the groom was busy answering questions 
inside the church, a friend was busy outside tying cowbells 
to the rear bumper after the long-established custom. A $2 
police court fine fer making unnecessary noise was the re- 
sult, and the groom, not the friend, was the fall guy. The 
old saying about needies and pins made no mention of 
cowbells. 


WHAT A GOOD NEIGHBOR an oil company can be when it 
develops production in a foreign country is discoverable between 
statistics of the Standard Oil Co. of Venezuela. In that country, 
outside of the cities, living conditions have been primitive. Of the 
4.545 employees on the payroll last December, 90% were Vene- 
zuelan nationals. To provide better homes for many of these the 
company erected last year 254 new buildings. To date it has 


a a total of 615 houses in its program of providing com- 


+++ 


++¢ 


ortable and sanitary living quarters. Even more significant in the 
future of Venezuela is the fact that the company maintained and 
operated six schools, in which 844 children were enrolled. 


The saddest words on road or street 
Are: “Asphalt ends — 400 feet.” 


EXPERIMENTS HAVE BEEN ORDERED by the Pennsylvania 
Highways Department to determine scientifically the maxi- 
mum safe speeds on all curves along U. S. Route 322. The 
idea is to post signs to that effect so that motorists will watch 
the speedometer every time the road strays from the straight 
and narrow. It may work... but one can’t forget what the 
average man does when he sees that famous warning “Wet 
Paint!” 


MOTORISTS HAVE COMPLAINED that, during the summer, 
some mountain hotel proprictors try to take advantage of them by 
slapping on every possible “extra.” This on the assumption that 
every customer driving up in his own car instead of the hotel’s 
station wagon is a Croesus. But we suspect a contributor is 
spoofing us when he says that one such boniface, upon showing 
him to his room, advised that a fine view over the mountains could 
be obtained by putting a dime in a wall slot, which simple act 
opened the shutters for five minutes. 


+++NEEDING TWO COMFORTABLE CHAIRS for her 


_ home, a lady in New York City solved her problem re- 
* cently at small expense by removing a pair of Seats 
from the family’s abandoned two-door sedan, and 
mounting them on board platforms. Decorative slip 
covers were fitted over the transplanted chairs and that 
was that. with no one the wiser. Perhaps you have 
heard of interesting uses for odd parts of cars long since 
past their prime. If so, drop a note to Northrop Clarey, 
Standard Oil Company (N. J.), 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City, and we'll air it in the Steering Column, 
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N RESPONSE to the statement of President h 
both athese alternatives and advises that the : 
a half-billion needed be provided by reduction of pa 
the tax plan of financing. A limited number of 
newspapers question the need of great spend- 
“The first thing to decide is where substan- 
tial savings can be made in the expenses of Bch aa MW 
Government,” advises the Pittsburgh (Pa.) 
Post-Gazette (Rep.), while the Rochester (N. C 
Y.) Times-Union (Ind.) concludes that “since 
the President himself has promised a deficit re- Saas 
duction which would call for real economies, nde 
taxpayers would like to see that promise kept.” 
The original question is rejected by the New T 
York Herald Tribune (Rep.) with the charge 
that “Mr. Roosevelt is posing a false refer- 
endum, for there is a much more obvious and : 
sensible choice open to the country.” Wee 
it 
It appears to the New 
| Why a Change of york sun (Ind.) that 
the protection needed should be borne by this SPEAKIN F red: 
“ANOTHER WAR OF NERVES | generation,” and the Sun observes that “every | Cartoonist Halliday in the Providence Journai r 
Cartoonist Fitzpatrick for the St. Louis Post-Dispatch year there has been a huge deficit.” It finds a pou 
rowing to pay for it becomes abhorrent.” iS | inte 
“It is plainly no time for added taxes,” argues th 
the Kansas City (Mo.) Star (Ind.), asserting stra 
however, points out that “the burden of heavy 
taxes, under an increase in the national debt, 
will not be eliminated, but the time when they 
must be shouldered will be postponed.” am va 
“Congress will need hard-headed common 
sense,” advises the Cincinnati (Ohio) Times- 


Star (Rep.), looking forward,.to the time “when 


warns that “Secretary Hopkins will not find it 
easy to get Governors and legislators to repeal 
their laws.” 

Two outstanding features are found to be tied 
up. with important business groups, those in- 
terested in trucking, and others demanding aid 
for dairy products in fighting the inroads of 
cottonseed oil. 


“has become a serious threat to the economic 
welfare of the country.” The Winston-Salem 
(N. C.) Jofrnal (Dem.) holds that they “cause 
much delay in trade.” — 

In meeting this situation, it is reported by the 
Geneva (N. Y.) Times (Ind.) that “State gov- 
ernments have already begun to undo some of 
the mischief done by these laws in the past.” 


political slogan, but it won’t build such an army 
and navy as world conditions now require 
America to build. The protection is worth the 
extra taxes it will cost. The straightforward, 
open-eyed way to finance the expenditure is by 
the levying of new taxes. Meanwhile, balance 
the budget through economies in ordinary ex- 
penditures!” 


‘ 


“LET THE CHIPS FLY WHERE THEY MAY!” 


Cartoonist Pease for the Newark Evening News 


ES it comes to meet the problems of defense in the + 
& next session”; urging that “it should authorize 
| measures of defense which are really needed.” 
More favorable to the 
: Instant Need of proposed expenditures is fe 
: | Money for Army- the statement from the we 
San Antonio (Tex.) Ex- 
Navy Programs press (Ind.) that “funds 
: must be provided to continue the Naval build- soi 
Ee eS ing program, pay for planes, guns and other P. 
Pe ei equipment which the Army is acquiring, enlist 
L Es and train new personnel, strengthen the na- 3 
Be A tion’s defensive outposts—all above the ordi- 
nary maintenance costs.” 
“Part of the money to be spent on the Army 
and Navy may be regarded as a long-term in- 
vestment,” thinks the Wilmington (Del.) News . 
(Ind.), while the Ann Arbor (Mich.) News . 
(Ind.) believes that “there are few Americans | 
who would not be willing to make a further 
“Already,” suggests the Reno (Nev.) Evening 7 : Ul 
Gazette (Rep.), “the nation is armed to the 
teeth, in so far as its naval establishment is con- 
for what purpose? To defend the country | 
‘OUR HEARTS BLEED FOR YOU, JOE! against foreign attack? Not by any means. No BEFORE THE LAST MAN DIES AND ALL THE TREASURE aoe 
; Cartoonist Talburt for Scripps-Howard Newspapers such danger threatens. The squandering is to | elim as ans 
| perity by the spending route in anticipation of 
+ STATE BARRIERS TO TRADE + the 1940 elections. That is the explanation.” 
FEDERAL and State cooperation, nearly all* As viewed by the Worcester (Mass.) Gazette The Back Taking a stand in op- 
commenting newspapers assert, is the an- | (Ind.), there has been an “enormous increase in ate ground position to the Presi- c Cae SR 
swer to the problem of trade barriers between | truck transportation,” and these carriers be- Of Unbalanced dent's proposals, the : Ss Ape age : 
the States. | came objects of regulation, while the Pasadena | Picea] Budgets Wall Street (N. Y.) ; 
More than half the commentators believe an | (Calif.) Star-News (Ind.), sees an added ob- Journal (Ind.) maintains 
effective remedy depends on action by the Fed- | jection in “a conflict between States regarding that “nobody can say precisely how long the : 
eral Government; the minority believe the re- | commercial truck regulation.” Government may be able to live beyond its cur- | — 
sponsibility is on the States. As an effective remedy in the dairy issue, the rent income without blighting the economic life : = 
Strong support is expected from a committee | San Antonio (Tex.) Express (Ind.) argues that of its people, or how high it can safely pile its | 
appointed by Commerce Secretary Hopkins, , results may be expected when “the National outstanding obligations.” | | 
acting in harmony with the Council of State | Cotton Council informs the public as to the cost The background of the unbalanced budget is . | 
Governments. of taxes on oleomargarine and other cottonseed- demolished by the Baltimore (Md.) Sun (Dem.) WE Re be - Be 
“Private organizations and some States are | oil food products.” Similar views are held by with the statement that expected tax collections rans 
making progress in knocking down the trade | the Jamestown (N. Y.) Post (Ind.) in assailing may show an increase but “will be wholly in- I: 7 
walls,” according to the St. Louis Post-Dispatch | the feud in which one State prohibits another's sufficient to balance the budget.” The Sun 
(Ind.), while the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette | oleomargarine, and the second prohibits the finds it “not very clear” what will be needed to 
(Rep.) points out that such barriers present “a | first State's butter. balance the budget. 
violation of the spirit of the Federal Consti- “Erection of State barriers,’ in the judgment ““No new taxes’” declares the Cleveland | 
tution.” The Hartford (Conn.) Times (Dem.), | of the St. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer Press (Ind.), (Ohio) Plain Dealer (Dem.), “is an excellent 


\ 
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and apprentices; rate of pay” have caveed immeasur- gress, not left to the whims of ad- 


WiC labor Yealrs Sit-down Verdict \W H A t |. The employer who complies with able confusion and represent an ap- ministrative discretion; 
0 , age- Our 2 the law as interpreted by the Ad- parent desire to regulate all wages There are definite indications that 
Balai | . ministrator may be liable for wage under the guise of regulating over- the law may obstruct normal reem- <i 
| 4 ‘ claims of employes if official inter- time compensation; ployment and may increase cost of 
ARE THE UNIONS IMMUNE Revision: Plan 


pretations are found erroneous; Ambiguities and inconsistencies in production without any commensu- 
Official attempts to define “regular the law should be clarified by Con- rate increase in industrial efficiency. 


Of Employers 


TO ANTI-TRUST LAWS? 


+ affected but also must be restrained | 


FOUR-MONTH drive to amend 
<& the Wage and Hour Act at the 
last session of Congress wound up 
with Congress making only a minor 
change in the law, an exemption for 
telephone operators in small ex- 
changes, 


All other amendments, many in- 


and: restrained to an unreasonable 


degree.” 


‘HEN the owner of a hosiery mill The court explained that in the | 
\t sres an employe because he be- ‘Sherman Anti-trust Act, passed in 
ses to a union, the employer may 1690, Congress did not use its full 
held to have obstructed the free @uthority under the commerce clause 
“4 of commerce, under the Nation- of the Constitution. In the National! 
_abor Relations Act. Labor Relations Act, it used its au- 


lorsed by the Wage and Hour Admin- 
thority to the fullest extent. In the 
When pays his istrator as necessary to efficient en- 
|} room boys less than cents ah , for 

orcement, were laid over until 1940. 

ur—60 cents for overtime—he may “Congress used a very broad word | Now the National Associatt f 
interfering with commerce, under ‘Affect’, in the National Labor Rela- | 

‘ne Wage and Hour Act. tions Act, thus evidencing its inten- | 
But. when members of a hosiery ton to embrace the entire field of 
workers union seize the owner's interstate commerce confided to it | d NAM, through its 
‘ant. smash his machinery in a sit- by the Constitution. Upon the other | EMIL RIEVE 
hand in the Sherman Act, Congress | Commerce was not restrained 

employed the word ‘restraint’, which | ee 

Labor unions and the has a different and plainly more re- yer 
stricted connotation.” . ceiving careful attention at the De-  jections which have become evident 1 
anti-trust laws... effects In support of its opinion, the court ats eects on 
decisi cited many precedents from Supreme the anti-trust drive against unions. operation under the law. 
of the Apex SCCISION . « « Court cases over the past 20 years, The Circuit Court appears to be in Outstanding objections: rf 
ruling on “restraint”: of all. of which preceded the high ®8reement with the Government's Narrow definition of exempted 
q contention that unions are not ex- lasses hi: de the Act han- 
court's decisions in Labor Act. cases. | 3 classes has made the Act a mechan ‘ 

commerce Constitutionality of the Waee and °™P! from anti-trust laws, However, jsm for fixing and freezing wages and 

Hour Law, enacted in 1938. has not ‘2 Possibility of utilizing these laws salaries far above the statutory 


been passed upon by the Supreme to stem union activity such as juris minimum: 


cown strike, refuse to permit ship- | Court. However, two lower Federal - e strikes, is held remote when By prohibiting the averaging of ' 
ents of hosiery from the plant, | courts have given it their approval. | ™ cat aa necessary to prove sub-  yorking hours from week to week, 5: 
ere is no restraint upon commerce | : stantial effect upon commerce. the law ignores many instances in 
der the anti-trust laws. | | Congress Will Consider Immediately affected are three which flexibility is essential and de- Re ES 
Such is the contradiction in Fed- | "ee li : umons under indictment in St. Louis, sirable to employes; ‘ , 
eral laws to protect the free flow of s New York and Cleveland. 
‘-ade among the States which ap- | es ee aoe eee The law fails to provide exemption It takes more than just style to deliver truck trucks, all the way through. They're f 
Althougn the present decision will from maxinrum hour provision in International performance. A new line is made for tough jobs and rough handlin 

peared as a result of a decision last | 49 to the Supreme Court for review | P 
_ times of emergency affecting an en- not just a matter of the calendar with In- and they're built to take it. 4 

DY th 0 Ol Appeais it also will receive the careful at- tire community; 

Philadelphia ost of a otrike: ternational Harvester. Constant improve- And throughout your years of Interna- 

a of Congress, particularity of The law restricts educational op- ments in engineering and construction tional ownership, the network of Harves- 
The Chrysler Peace Ptunities made available by em- make and keep International Trucks the. ter’s Company-owned truck-service organ- 
araing pe y Dany vestigating the National Labor Re- ployers for training and advance- . i peer ; 4 

<711.932 in damages as a result of a | ; standard for the industry. ization is ready to service your .truck at ; 

~ lations Act. T is a good contract for the com- ment of employes; The constant aim of this company is.to all times 

sit-down strike “in its most aggra- Amendments to the Labor Act are pany, and I believe a g is 

. pany, a good con- The law is seriously interfering a 
vated and illegal form.” The defend- now pendine before Conere give you hauling value—to make econom- Talk over your hauling problems with 
go cog ag pending before Congress which tract for a responsible union. with the training of skilled employes ical performance your lasting source of sat- any International dealer or Company- 

ing union was Emil Rieves American | would give the Féderal Government This is the opinion of K. T. Keller, by limiting exemptions for learners isfaction. HAULING VALUE—plus dis- owned branch. Arrange for a demonstra- ’ 

Federation of Hosiery Workers (CIO). the authority to police strikes which President of Chrysler Corporation, on tinctive beauty of design. — tion " 
inte oR affect” commerce, as it now polices the agreement which ended last wages lost by the 60,000 0 Chrysler In International Truck, from the 

week the 54-day stoppage at all ployes. stur¢ !,-ton pick- ups to the powerful Six- INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
not One implication of the decision is Chrysler plants—an agreement which One result is that 1 new considera- wh t Internati ] f ( INCORPORATED) 
anti-trust laws unless it is proved that the employer has no recourse to R. J. Thomas, President of the ti is being giv in Washington > 
tnat the strike was called with the Federal 3 aS, eside fon 1S being given Wasnhingto ance. International Trucks are rugged, a//- 180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
Federal authorities when State and United Automobile Workers (CIO) and Lansing, Mich., to ways to im- | ai 
utent local authority breaks down in times had characterized as ranking “high- -prove’ strike-preventing machinery 
est in the industry”. through strengthening of the United | 
Tn the Apex decision, the court The cost of this agreement is es- States Conciliation Service, and 
pointed out, “. . The usurpation of timated at $100 million in sales lost through tightening Michigan’s year- 4 


legal, as Was the sit-down strike | the company’s rights in its own 
| against the Apex Hosiery Company, property and the demolition of ma- 
coes not make it a restraint of trade. chinery and equipment were con- 
“In order to come within the pur-. ducted without interference by those 
\iew of the anti-trust laws, and thus , local authorities charged with en- 


by the company, at $15 million in | old strike law. 


te confer jurisdiction upon the Fed- | forcing Jaw and order in the city of } } 

5 eval courts,” the Philadelphia judges | Philadelphia. if 
ruled, “commerce must not only be | Another of the Gecision, re- | & 
| 

LV, 
; + BETTER FOOD LABELS? | 

; |Continued From Page 3.] » No official announcement has been 

; : made yet, but it is indicated that 


v, the new sections were made ef- 
fective a year after enactment, which : 

would awe Jane 1088. nounce an intention to declare 
Standards for certain commodities, 
thus relieving them of the labeling 
requirement, and that furthermore 
he will postpone as to other com- 
modities the effective date of the 
yroader labeling provisions, with | requirements until July 

‘he “emphasis upon, those applying pe 
food, which in the legal term in- | M&Cessity of investigalin claims {for 
cludes soft drinks. So 2 bill appeared individual postponements and, if 

| these were granted in some cases 


Congress early last year to post- 
and. not to all, there would be dis- 
pone some of these provisions. It 


 ¢rimination among manufacturers 
enacted June 23, just two days 
and dealers. More than 200 appli- 
to the date the requirements 


let cations for individual postponement 
Serwise would have become ef- 
eRe already have been filed. 


Beyond, this, however, there are 
clear Indications that Congress | 
cquirements to Jan. 1, 1940. Fur- | “8% will be asked for legislation to | 

‘more, as it finally emerged from modify the law and that the.old 
fight will. be renewed. 

* conference committee to become 


Secretary Wallace shortly will an- 


Many manufacturers, not all of 
tnem inspired by motives of evasion, 
: urged delay in some vf the provi- 
ns otherwise affective last June. 
icularly was this true rega ‘ding 


+> 


it provided that the Secretary | What Lahel Law ? . 

ll” promulgate regu aay Would Reau; | EXT TIME you light aCamel, notice fragrance and flavor in full, rich measure. average of the 15 other of the largest- 
postponing to July 1, 1940, ( » 4 - 
of the labeling wit how slowly it burns. How Fast-burning cigarettes produce a hot selling brands tested! (Look belox left.) 

ect to lithographed labeling ~ cian Grugs anc sites Praca smoothly and evenly. flat taste and a dismal lack of fragrance. | Camels give you an unequalled plus in 
— ifactured prior to Feb. 1, 1939, is not invoive primar.y in tMls Slt- ‘ 3 b kj d tl iftl 
s slow burning is your guide to smoking enjoyment—and thr 
aid containers bearing labels man- uation—there has been rather eager A scientist would tell you that this Came 
\\ 2°tured prior to that date, in cases compliance with these sections of s-l-o-w “rate of burn” means cooler, certain, steady smoking pleasure. 


‘re compliance with new require- the 1938 law. As to food and car- 


milder smoking—with all the natural Camels burned 25% slower than the 
‘Ss would be “unduly burden-  bonated beverages, the principal re- 


by causing loss of these ma-  ouirements of labeling are that the 
commo ame of the food be statec ; 
| nmon name of the ood be In recent laboratory tests, CAMELS burned 25% slower than the av- ‘ 
1938 law provides, also, that and that where two or more ingredi- tod —slow h 
| erage of the 15 other of the largest-selling brands tested—slower than 
, ‘urements shall be made in cases. stated. Requirements as to state- | any of them. That means, on the average, a smoking f/us equal to 
“e the Secretary proclaims an ment of quantity content, non-de- | 
tion of establishing standards ceptive appearance of the package, 
4 1 he publie interest. etc., already are in effect. 5 EXTRA SMOKES 


FAST BURNING — SLOW BURNING — pro- PER p ACK I 


creates hot flat taste oe tects natural qualities that 
in smoke...ruins deli- Inean ildness, th rilling 
cate flavor, aroma... taste, fragrance...acooler 


: No finer Whisky 
: ean be made 
Fist L2) in Quality... 
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ECONOMIC PEACE: AN ESSENTIAL TO THE PEACE OF NATIONS 


By THOMAS W. LAMONT 


Authority on International Finance, Treasury Representative on American Peace Commission at Paris, 1918-1919 


HAT is the attitude of American + 
business men towards War and 
Peace? Although I have no man- 
date to speak for them, I venture to 
say it is this: ; 
First, to avoid armed conflict. - 
Second, to encourage, rather than 
to obstruct, the efforts of the de- 
mocracies to purchase here supplies 
vitally needed for their defense. 


Third, to make our country’s eco- 
nomic and financial strength im- 
pregnable, so that finally America 
may be in a position to render sound 
and wise co-operation toward an 
enduring Peace. 

I speak first of the determination 
to keep out of war because a few 
years ago a loud outcry, largely po- 
litical, was raised that American 
business men have favored war be- 
cause of the fancied profits flowing 
from armed conflict. 

There never was a charge more 
unfounded. There is nothing that 
business men the world over fear 
and detest quite so much as war. 
They know that there is no possible 
future in any sort of business, big 
01 little unless we can have peace, 
orderly means of production and 
good faith. 

The whole business world on both | 
sides of the water is clearly appalled , 
at the thought of another war and 
of the disastrous social, financial 
and economic consequences that are 
almost bound to follow it. I wish 
someone would run down the sources 
of the idea that business men are 
inclined to war. 

For example, in recent years we 
have seen Japan’s aggression in 
Asia, and Italy’s in Africa, and Hit- 
ler’s repeated forays in Central Eu-— 
rope. Is there anyone in his right | 
mind who would suggest that these | 
acts of violence and of armed con- | 
flict have been favored or promoted | 
by business interests. 


Human Interests 


Take First Rank 


The individuals and groups that 
have in recent years promoted this 
false legend, now clearly on the | 
wane, seem to believe that business | 
men think as a class and put their 
material interests above all else. 
They do not. They are human be- 
ings first of all, members of the gen- 
eral community. 

They love their country as warmly 
and in the same way as do our 
Statesmen, our teachers, our profes- 
Sional men and our wage earners— 
no more, no less. Their reflections 
about war and peace and democracy 
and civilization are on the whole the 
Same as those of any otner cross 
section of the community. 


Today 95 per cent of our people, 
including business men, want to see 
the type of life and liberty that Brit- 
ain and France are fighting for pre- 
served from destruction. And at the 
Same time 95 per cent of our people 
want to avoid war itself. 

Adequate and vigorous defenses for 
our country; the restoration and 
strengthening of America’s domestic 
economy—these are the measures 
that will prove the best bulwark 
against war; the most helpful start- 
ing point for contribution to peace. 
For business men know that with- 
out economic peace in the world 
there can never come a stable po- | 
litical peace. 


The “Third Phase” 
of The World War 


That lesson has, alas! been proved 
Only too clearly by the history of 
Europe for the last twenty years. | 
For the European world is not fight- 
ing a brand new war today. It is | 
entering upon the third phase of the 
conflict that began in 1914. 

The second phase, the disastrous 
economic war, perhaps evén more 
devastating than armed conflict, be- 
gan almost the day after the Armis- | 
tice in 1918 and, with only slight in- | 
termissions, continued for two 
decades. 

The third phase began with Ger- 
many’s re-entry into the Rhineland 
in 1936; its absorption of Austria in 
1938; its breach of the Munich Pact 
in September a year ago; its crushing | 
of Czechoslovakia last winter and 
then finally the invasion of Poland 
last September. 

Perhaps, then, this present strug- 
gle is only the third phase of what 
in history may come to be known as 
the Second Thirty Years War. | 


Roughly, what were the fateful 
events in their sequence, beginning 
With 1919? First, then, as has so 
often .been pointed out, America 
havét¥g intervened in the war and 
having fought the good fight, with- 
drew completely from the peace. | 

Iam not for a moment attempt- 
ing to argue the wisdom or unwis- | 
dom of our rejection of the Ver- 
Sailles Treaty and the other peace 
treaties of the League Covenant; or 
of our dropping the Tripartite 
Treaty, signed by President Wilson 
at Paris, undertaking with Britain 
to come to France’s defense against 
future German aggression. 

The fact is simply that we did 
Withdraw. And thus treaties, which 
depended tor their amelioration and 
enforcement upon the continuing | 


conference after 


in 


participation of the United States in its debt—a fact that seems ire- + burdensome paraphernalia that go + oblivion the stable elements of the * help bring it about and sustain it. 
with modern-day armament, plus | 


world affairs, were largely shorn of 
their constructive features. 

What next? With the tripartite 
treaty of defense gone with the wind, 
France said in effect: ‘Surely we 
Shall find the Germans invading us 
again as in 1870 and 1914 unless we 
hold them down militarily and eco- 
nomieally.” Britain said ‘“No—to 


avoid trouble we should build Ger- | 


many up.” 
As the event showed, ‘he three 
policies (America _ to 


| 
withdraw, 


quently to have been overlooked—it 
was unable to continue its payments 
to Washington. 

No less a calamity, both political 
and economic, was the break-up of 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire, ‘as 
confirmed by the Treaty of St. Ger- 
main. For generations the political 
entity of Austro-Hungary, despite its 
disparate racial elements and con- 
sequent political instability, had 
been a prosperous region of free and 
uninterrupted trade which acted for 


action. 


1914 to 1917. 


Whenever war breaks out, there arises a popular belief 
that “business” somehow has provided an incentive to the 
conflict, that prospect of profits lured it to encourage such 
A strong argument to the contrary is voiced by 
Thomas W. Lamont, long familiar with world diplomatic 
currents, who had an active part in the financing of 
the Allies by J. P. Morgan & Co., in the World War, from 


Mr. Lamont’s exposition of the thesis that “Business” de- 
tests war, that economic peace is essential to political peace, 
delivered recently before The Academy of Political Science, 
is of such outstanding value in the present day turmoil that © 
The United States News presents it here in full text. 


France to weaken Germany, Britain ¢ Central and Southeastern Europe as 


to strengthen it) all worked at 
calamitous cross purposes. I have 
perhaps oversimplified my history of 
the 1920’s, but in essence I believe 
it is correct. 

And as one of the consequences 
there was waged the thirteen-year 
economic war over German repara- 
tions—what Germany should pay, 
what she could pay, what she should 
be forced to pay. 

That economic conflict, punctu- 
ated by the tragically unwise in- 


vasion of the Ruhr, had its disas- | 


trous repercussions not. only 


throughout Europe, but to the fur- | 


thermost corners of the globe, cer- 
tainly including America. 
What marked its final phase was 


the complete financial breakdown of | 


_ Central Europe in the spring of 1931. 


As a consequence in September of 


that year England was driven off the | 


gold standard and its currency ren- 
dered so unstable that, after its pay- 
ment to our Government of almost a 
billion and a half dollars in cash on 


| 


security; at the same time serving 


‘as a political bulwark against Ger- 


man aggression to the South and 
Southeast. 


America’s Share 


In the Responsibility 


Vienna was the great entrepot for 
agricultural Hungary and industrial 
Bohemia. It was the center of be- 
neficent activities, an ancient city 


the intensest and most dangerous | 


kind of nationalism. 


In this process of territorial and 
economic disintegration America 
must share some degree of responsi- 
bility with Britain, France and Italy 
for, while President Wilson’s ideal 
principle of self-determination of 
nationalities looked fine on paper, in 
practice it proved an altogether dif- 
ferent cup of tea, and the dregs were 
bitter and devastating. 


And so the treaty of St. Germain 
stands out stark and menacing 
alongside that of Versailles which, 
despite all the violent criticism it 
has suffered, contained all the ele- 
ments and constitutional provisions 
for constant revision — revision 
which might well have been steadily 
availed of had the United States not 
felt impelled to withdraw completely 
from the machinery of the Peace. 


However, I must not overdramatize 
the past failures of the victorious 
powers, but rather turn to the omi- 
nous developments that took place 
inside Germany. The Empire of Wil- 
liam II had laid the seeds for its 
economic downfall by attempting to 
finance its waging of the World War 
through loans rather than through 
heavy taxation. It had counted upon 


victory to bring rich financial fruits. 


Defeat intervening instead of vic- 


- tory, Germany made a desperate ef- 
a great and fertile oasis of economic | 


fort, before its currency faded into 
thin air, to foist its marks upon a 
rather naive and credulous outside 


world. Despite extraordinary prog- | yough sketch of the economic se- 


ress made by the Germans in this | 


field of high financial endeavor, 
there came the Great Inflation that 
wiped out the German bourgeoise— 
that great, sober, hard-working, 
middle class that, in an economic 
sense, had been the backbone of the 


| Reich. 


renowned for its progress in medi- | 


cine, in music, and in the arts. 

The Allied victory brought a wild 
release of emotions among the vari- 
ous racial elements of the Empire, 
and, under the several treaties, all 
this normally prosperous region was 
snipped into pieces, the remaining 
Austria being only a vestige of the 
old Empire, its glories gone, desola- 
tion and despair reigning in its door- 
ways. On top of it all, separate tariff 


walls were set up, separate armies, | 


air forces, and all the expensive and 


Social Revolution 
That Swept Germany 


Thus what we have been witness- 
ing in Germany since 1933 and even 
before, has been the progress of a 


violent and almost complete social | 


revolution. 
scribed it to me in terms of a great 
tidal wave. 

It came rolling iin, in great surges 
from the vasty deep and, overwhelm- 
ing the country, bore out to sea and 


Chester Thompson * 


His the Task To Put Traffic Back 
On Rivers and Canals As Chief 
Of the Inland Waterways 


FEW days ago the Board mem- 

bers of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation met in the panelled 
conference room of the Department 
of Commerce. At the head of the 
table sat their new president and 
chairman of the board, Chester 
Thompson. 


The meeting was important be-° 


cause it was Mr. Thompson’s first 


shake-up of five days before when 


the head-line | 


the former president, Major General | 


Thomas Q. Ashburn, abruptly was 
asked to resign by Secretary Hop- 
kins and Assistant Secretary John- 
son, who thought that the corpora- 
tion “needed a little rejuvenation.” 

Whether 
resignation was 
asked 
of a clash of 
personalities or 
because of dif- 


ferences over 
policy, the 
Commerce De- 
partment did 
admit at the 
time that Gen- 
eral Ashburn 


Chester Thompson “had built up a 
fine transportation system.” Indeed, 
five vears under General Ash- 
burn, an annual deficit of $1,000,000 
had been changed to a profit of 
about the same amount. Keeping up 
the profits will be one of the many 


son. 


The Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion was originally formed in 1920 as 
a branch of the war-time Railroad 


| Administration to build up waterway 


the | 


because 


People Week 


ly 3,000,000 tons of freight on the 4 weeks, Mr. Smith has been in con- 


Mississippi and its tributaries and 
on the Warrior River between Bir- 
mingham and Mobile, operated more 
than 600,000 tons of tugs and barges, 
had acquired $3,000,000 worth of new 
equipment out of profits and had 
$3,875,554 in bank and in Govern- 
ment bonds on May 11, 1939. 


The new president, formerly a 
Democratic member of Congress 
from Illinois, was born in 1893 in 
Rock Island, Ill., and has made his 
home in that city ever since. After 
receiving his education in the local 
schools, Mr. Thompson became as- 
sociated with his father in a plaster- 
ing-contracting firm, a _ business 
which he has directed since 1925. 


of Rock Island County from 1922 to 
1926, as mayor of Rock Island from 
1927 to 1933, and as a member of 
the House of Representatives during 
the 73rd, 74th and 75th Congresses. 


Harold D. Smith 


Billions of Dollars Are His 
to Figure as the Director 
of the Budget 


— WASHINGTON to Warm 
Springs, Ga., in an Army. bomber, 
went a_ bespectacled, 
Government official last week, to call 
on President Roosevelt at the “Little 


stands at about $41,500,000,000; the | 


stant touch with Mr. Roosevelt, who, 
under Reorganization Plan No. 1, is 
now ‘in direct control of the budget. 


Figures in Billions 


Last week, at their three-hour, 
Warm Springs conference, Messrs. 
Roosevelt and Smith had these fig- 
ures to play with while preparing 
the January budget message: For 
the last 10 years there has been an 
average annual deficit of more than 


_ $2,500,000,000 each year (the deficit 


for the current fiscal year, 1939-1940, 
will be probably around $3,400,000,- 
000). The total public debt now 


| public debt ceiling is fixed by statute 
Mr. Thompson served as treasurer | 


41-year-old | 


White House.” In the traveler’s bag | 


were lots of blue pencils. 


These are busy days for the di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget. 


| Harold D. Smith. Toward the end of 
duties inherited by Chester Thomp- | 


transportation as a competitor of | 


the railroads. 


In 1924 it was trans- | 


ferred to the War Department and > 


General 
head. This year under the reor- 
ganization plan, the Government- 
owned corporation went to the De- 
partment of Commerce. 


According to the corporation's an- 


Ashburn was made the. 


nual report, it handled in 1938 near- ; business world, 


every calendar year (Jan. 1 to Dec. 
11) the Government goes through 


the task of drawing up a budget for | 


the coming fiscal year (July 1 to 
June 30). This sailing between the 
Scylla of not enough revenues and 
the Charybdis of too many expendi- 
tures is, to use Mr. Smith’s own 
words, “a whale of a job.” 


For many weeks now, Director 


attempt to estimate revenues months 
in advance, have been studying past 
and present trends and have been 
conferring with forecasters in the 
And during these 


| Washington 


at $45,000,000,000. 

In respect to 
the 1940-1941 
budget, the bud- 
get now being 


rector Smith’s 
blue pencils and 
President Roose- 
velt’s paring 
knife, the Chief 
Executive has 
expressed hopes 
to keep the defi- 
iene cit down to $2,- 
000,000,000. At the same _ time, 
however, Mr. Roosevelt plans to have 
Mr. Smith add $500,000,000 to the 
national defense item. 
A newcomer to the field of national 
politics, Mr. Smith confined his pre- 
career almost exclu- 


D. Smith 


A German friend 


| 9 
subjected to Di- | 


community, leaving cast up upon the 
shore all the strange creatures of the 
undersea-world of society. 

They are the ones that have been 
ruling the Third Reich with the 
strange and malevolent practices 
that have so shocked Western civil- 
ization. They are the ones who 
have taught the German people to 
ignore the frightful losses which 
they chose to incur in waging the 
World War, calculated as something 


—Harris & Ewing 


THOMAS W. LAMONT 


like the equivalent of 100 billion 


dollars, and to attribute all their | 


Because of America’s vast im- 
portance as a world power, eco- 
nomically and politically, and be- 
cause it is a thousand times harder 
to make the peace than to make the 
war, does it not follow that America’s 
role is clearly, not to enter the war, 


but to make a great and valuable | 


contribution to the peace? 

What form of economic coopera- 
tion, necessary to establish peace, 
recovery and reemployment, may be 
essential for us Americans to render, 
I have no present idea, any more 
than you. But we can be sure that, 
whatever it may be, it will mean for 
us the only way of avoiding the 
heavy sacrifices which we shall have 


to undertake if we are obliged tO | peloponnesi 
| an W 
meet the disasters of continuing and | p ar, with Athens 


recurrent world conflict and world 
disintegration, in which sooner or 
later we might readily become ac- 
tively involved. 


Economic Union 


Suggested for Europe 


It is the scheme of an economic 
United States of Europe, that, both 
abroad and here, is being constantly 
discussed—an economic union not 


perhaps inclusive at the start but 


} 


troubles, financial and other, to the | 


Versailles Treaty. 


This, then, is a business man's | 


quences in Continental Europe for | 


twenty years past. 
future? | 

First as to the war itself, the Allies 
must win. It is inconceivable that 


What for the 


any man or nation should be able to | 
compel the British and French peo- > 


ple to live in subjection to them and 
to adopt their mode of life. 
can never be both bond and free. 

It is against the nature of things 


Man | 


that the Fuhrer should be able to — 
continue to overrun one sturdy and | 
independent nation after another, | 
declare it to be German whether it | 
is or not, and expect it to remain a | 
vassal state and part of the Reich. |’ 


That cannot be done. 

The very fact that the British and 
French seemed so slow in their prep- 
arations, their very reluctance to 


| 


war, their perhaps almost naive ef-, 


forts for appeasement—these are 
factors that have 


strengthened | 


rather than weakened the moral | 
forces of these two countries, have. 


hardened their determination to pre- 
serve their way of life, and have en- 
hanced the sympathy felt for them 
by sO many powerful neutrals, in- 
cluding our own country. 


**New World Order” 
Widely Discussed 


No, today I am one of those who) 


believe that England is not decadent. 


It is the same old country that in’ 
Elizabeth’s time destroyed the Span-. 
ish Armada; in Marlborough’s day. 


was the backbone of the coalition 
against Louis XIV; under 
ership of the younger Pitt was the 
backbone of the coalition which de- 
stroyed Napoleon; and in the World 
War so besieged Germany by sea as 


lead-_ 


to hasten that weariness and ex-. 
elsewhere. 


haustion which after Germany had 


won almost all the battles lost her): 


the war. 

Let us suppose then that Britain's 
sea power and France's wonderful 
army magnificently equipped and 
led—and backed by the calm de- 
termination of the whole French peo- 
ple, so clear to the whole world—will 
bring victory to the Allies. 
What of the peace? 

The suggestion that Britain and 
France should be able, with the knife 
at their throats, to sit down calmly 


What. 


articulate in detail their peace’ 


— sively to municipal and State affairs. | 


After receiving degrees from the 
University of Kansas and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, he became a staff 
member of the Detroit Bureau of 
Municipal Research. Soon he was 
director of the Michigan Municipal 
League, and a few years later he be- 
came director of the University of 
Michigan’s Bureau of Government. 

While serving in these positions 


' and on several other planning, re- 


lief and administrative commissions, 
Smith and Treasury experts, in an | 


Mr. Smith became a close friend of 


Frank Murphy, who, as Mayor of | 
Detroit and Governor of Michigan, . 


found his adviser a man of “great 
personal integrity, very able and 
very sound,” 


aims is of course impossible. 


But | 


li a larger sense many individuals 
and groups on both sides of the At-. 


lantic are already asking the ques- 


tion and attempting to formulate | 


the principle or idea of a new world. 
erder. 


in London questions are constantly 
being put in Parliament. The Brit- 
ish press is filled with articles on the 
subject. Several important discus- 


sion groups in England and France 


are hard at work. 


Economie Peace Vital 


To Political Peace é 


Whatever ay prove to be the 
tenor of all these efforts, it is certain 
that there is one principle, to which 
I have already alluded, that must be 
worked out. As has been indubit- 
ably shown by the lessons of the last 
twenty years, there can be no world 
political peace unless we have world 
economic peace. 

And what American business men 
and statesmen must realize, what the 
Whole American community must 
understand, is that there can be no 
world economic stability without 


| 


| continuing American cooperation to 


designed ultimately to embrace 
Western. Europe. 
Briand had this vision and worked 


for it. Stresemann saw it. And do 


_Sightedness and courage of 


you recall that on the wall of the | 


room in the Place des Vosges in Paris 
where he died Victor Hugo wrote: 


“I represent a party which does | 


not yet exist. This party will make 


the Twentieth Century. There will | 
issue from it first the United States | 


of Europe, then the United States of 


the World.” 


It is impossible to exaggerate the | 


immensely stabilizing effects upon 


the world that a great free trade | 


region in Europe would create. 
would be measurably the counter- 
part of the great free trade area of 
our own United States, the most 
prosperous region on the earth. It 


would be creating a situation that | 


tended strongly to remove at their 
very roots the causes of war. 


It 


+ nomic cooperation to the end of an 


enduring peace cannot be confined 
to our Government authorities alone, 
To have any chance of success it 
must command the active and ine 
telligent support of the leaders of 
business and labor. 

They must put aside their ancient 
prejudices, must consent to reduced 
tariffs, and must make their 
thoughtful and determined contr). 
bution. 

Can a greater challenge ever be 
made to the intelligence, the far. 
our 
American community? 


An Expression of Hope 
For a Better World 


Is there not hope of a better 
world to emerge from the confusion 
and strife of today? Even amidst 
the rigors and privations of the ter- 


falling into ruins and Sparta bleed- 


_ing to death, the Athenian philos- 


ophers and writers were yet dream- 
ing of a better order, of a permanent 
peace, “A city,” as Aristophanes 
Styled it, “where rich and poor, man 
and woman, Athenian and Spartan, 
are all equal and free; where there 
are no false accusers, and where 
men”—or at least the souls of men 
—‘‘have wings.” 

That dream of twenty-three and 
a half centuries ago failed. In 1919 
it failed. Must it fail, always and 
forever? May it not be possible at 
the Peace that, with the European 
peoples, having the catastrophic fail- 
ures of the last twenty years before 
their very eyes and willing as never 
before to place upon their sovereign- 
ties restrictions designed for a com- 
mon good, the ultimate result even 
of this war will, despite the apparen' 
paradox, mark a step forward in the 
evolution of Western civilization? 


May it not be possible that man- 
kind will once more move onward 
and that General Smuts may at last, 
despite all intervening discourage- 
ment, be justified in that. thrilling 
utterance of his twenty-one years 
ago: “The tents have been struck 
and the Great Caravan of Humanity 
is once more on the march.”? 


Upon what America is willing and 
able to do at the peace depends in 


very considerable measure the an- 
And the task of American eco-  swer to these questions. 


} 
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YOU CAN GET A‘100 LOAN 


iF YOU CAN PAY BACK 6.41 A MONTH 


employment Household 
shows the borrower every 
consideration. Last year 


You, like most employed peo- 
ple, probably find 

rrow to 
If you and privatel 


You have probably seen the above ad- 
verltisement in your local newspaper. It 
was not written for you although occa- 
sionally an executive does borrow at 
Household. You can easily get bank 
credit when you need a loan to meet an 
emergency. But it 1s not so easy for the 
wage-earner. When the clerk or. shop 
worker in your plant needs extra funds 
—to pay for a long illness or serious 
accident, for instance —he has to borrow 


But where? From your company? It’s 
probably against company policy. From 
a bank? Banks usually require security 
he doesn’t own or co-signers he can’t 
readily get. From his friends? Friends 
need all they make for their own ex- 
penses. 


It is Household Finance's job to pro- 
vide cash credit to wage-earners. At 
Household the responsible worker can 
borrow on his character and earning 
ability and repay in small monthly in- 


No credit inquiries are made 
of friendsor relatives. You get 
the money you need promptly 


interest you 


ecl 


stallments. Thus he gets cash in a lump 
sum for the emergency and a repayment 
schedule permitting him to clear up his 
indebtedness without sacrifice of living 
standards. Last year this plan helped 
over 600,000 men and women to get 
medical and dental service, make re- 
pairs, keep insurance in force, pay tas, 
solve money problems of many kinds. 
The table below shows typical loans and 
repayment schedules. 

Schools use Household booklets 
To help families avoid unnecessary debt 
Household is conducting an educationa! 
program in money management and het- 
ter buymanship. Borrowers learn how (9 
save on daily purchases and get more 
out of limited incomes. The booklets 
used in this work have been adopted 2s 
texts in hundreds of schools and colleges. 

Wouldn’t you like to know more abou' 
this service for your employees? 1he 
coupon will bring you the story without 
obligation. 


AMOUNT AMOUNT PAID BACK EACH MONTH 
OF Including All Charges 
CASH 2 4 6 8 10 12 14 16 18 20 
LOAN months | months | months | months | months | months | months | months | months | month: 
n loan loan loan loan oan oan oan loan loan loan 
$ 20 $10.38 |S | S279 | $ 229 | 8 195 | $20 $50 leaned for 12 months or less 
50 25.94 13.29 9.08 6.97 71 4.87 
80 11.51 21.27 14.52 11.16 9.14 7.80 | $ 684 | $613 | $557 | $5.15 
100 DL.BS | 26.58 18.15 13.95 11.43 9.75 8.55 7.66 6.97 6.41 
150 77.82 39.87 27 93 ”).9° 17.14 14.62 12.83 11.49 10.45 9.4 
200 103.77 53.16 86.31 RS 19.50 7.11 15.32 13.98 12.4 
250 129.71 66.45 15.39 34.87 28.56 24.37 21.38 19.15 17.42 
300 155.65 79.75 54.46 11.84 34.28 29.25 25.66 2° 98 20.90 19-4 
Above payments figured at 2!5°) per month and based on prompt payment are in effect n 
New York and nine other states. Due to local conditions, rates elsewhere vary slight!y. 


HOLD FINANC 


CORP OR ATI ON and Subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenye, Chicago 
“Doctor of Family Finances”’ 
++ + ne of America's leading family finance organizations, with 267 branches in 170 cities 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, 


919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinbis 


Dept. USN-12 


Please send me booklets about Household’s family money service. without obligation. 


Name 
Address......... 


City. 
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December 4, 1939 


"The Yeas 
and Nays” 


Editor's Note: Letters of comment 
and suggestion are invited. Those not 
intended for publication, and those to 
which writers desire to have ‘only 
their initials attached if published, 
should be so marked. Even if initials 
only are to be printed, letters must 
be signed and addressed. 


America’s Armed Forces 


Sir:—The question you ask is “What 
should be the policy of the United States 
in augmenting its national defense? ... 
What do you think should be the size of 
the American Army, Navy and Air Force 
in the light of today’s world situation?” 

The reply hinges entirely upon the 
interpretation given to the words “na- 
tional defense”. If, as is the opinion of 
most people in this country, at present, 
the words national defense, mean (a) 
the security of the territory of the United 
States, and of its outliying possessions, 
or ‘b) the security of the territory of 
the Western .Hemisphere, then this 
means one thing, viz, “physical secur- 
itv’, though the means taken to secure 
jt will vary in amount. 


‘National Defense” 

But if the words “national defense” 
are given a more inclusive meaning, viz, 
“the defense of liberal government” of 
which we are one of the co-partners in 
the world, now torn by the conflict of 
ideological concepts, some of which are 
distinctly hostile to our own ideals, then 
this again means quite a different condi- 
tion from those indicated in (a) and (b), 
and the means taken to counter it will 
have to be different. It is my opinion, 
though not the prevailing one, that ‘c) 
represents the most dangerous of the 
three conditions. 

It is not within my province to attempt 
to make any recommendations; 
merely to try to state facts. In the war, 
1914-18, before the Allied cause seemed 
critical to us, we made no special efforts 


it 


towards military preparedness. In 1916, | 


when the Allied cause looked critical, 
we laid down the greatest naval program 
ever before undertaken, and Congress 
approved it. After the Allied victory in 
1921-22, when liberalism seemed in the 
ascendancy, we scrapped this program 
and remained content with a Navy equal 
to that of the greatest sea power, but 
not greater. Now our military efforts are 
again on the upswing. There must be 
a reason for our fluctuations in arma- 
ment, 


The — Conditions 


The fundamental conditions today are 
much as they were in 1914-18. If the 
Allies win, we ought to be satisfied with 
a Navy equal to that of the greatest sea 
power. If they do not win, even a two- 
power naval standard may not be suffi- 
cient, especiaMy if then we endeavor to 
enforce the Monroe Doctrine. 

As to the military effort necessary to 
maintain the three platforms (a) (b) or 
ic), I express no opinion. This is the 
prowince of technical military men. 

In the matter of the naval air arm, 
it should be sufficiently large to fulfill 
entirely its naval duties, and be able to 
cooperate efficiently with the military 
air arm. The total air force should 
never be less than that of the most 
probable enemy, and be kept in the same 
condition of readiness to strike as is his 
or theirs. 

W. V. PRATT, 
‘Admiral, U.S.N. Rtd.; Commander- 
in-Chief, U. S. Fleet, 1929-1930; 
Chief of Naval Operations, 1930- 
1933.) 
Washington, D. C. 


One Six-year Term 


Sir:—Regarding “The Third Term Is- 
sue” I suggest a reform that will restore 
ihe sovereignty to the American elec- 
‘orate and return the office holders to the 
Siatus of public servants, instead of 
being masters as they have become. 


In keeping with the idea of Jefferson, 
‘he Burke proposed amendment should 
oe adopted. With the limitation of the 
presidential tenure of office to one six- 
vear term there should be a strict pro- 
hibition of the President engaging in 


any political activity during his tenure | 


of office. He occupies a position of honor 
and trust as head of the nation and not 
‘hat of head of a party. 


_ prevailed, this war and others in the. 


History shows that any form of repri- 


| Mascotte, Fla. | 
* | 


Bonus vs. Taxes 


Advance Agent | 


—Harris & Ewing 
CHAIRMAN TAYLOR 
Efficiency for deficiency 


Citizenship carries with it both duty 
and obligation. A fair and rational re- 
quirement for citizenship should be 
established. To be a citizen one must 
support and defend the nation, which in- 
volves the payment of taxes for the 
maintenance of government (not spe- 
cial levies for personal benefits) and the 
willingness to render military or other 
service necessary to defend the nation 
against an enemy. ROBERT E. PRICE 
Decatur, Il. 

* * 


Fears Avalanche of Debt 


Sir:—I recently saw a comic movie that 
is symbolic of what the Administration 
is doing. In the movie an obstreperous 
donkey enticed the farm chickens, pigs, 
geese, ducks, etc., under a corn crib by 
dislodging some ears of corn. When the 
animals were busy eating, the donkey 
with a swift kick detached some of the 
slats that confined the corn and buried 
all of the animals under an avalanche of 
corn. 


Likewise, if the American people are. 


not aroused to the menace of a destroyed | 


Constitution, they, too,-will be buried un-. 


der an avalanche of debt when the mem- | 
bers of the Donkey Clan in Washington | 


kick out a few more of the restraining | 


clauses. Like the ducks and chickens the 
people have been enticed under the crib 
by a few cheap dollars. 
Madison, Wis. 
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World Union of Nations 


C. M. J. 


Sir:—Could Germany not happily sit in 
a World Union of Nations where by-gone 
mistakes, like in America, are so gra- 
ciously overlooked and forgiven? Must 
not the “World House” be like that? Let 


them but ask, understanding that’ what. 
has seemed “broken promises” of Amer- | 


ica, are not the kind of “broken promise” 
dictators may be guilty of. May we not 
make the Wilson Memorial now being 


erected by Italians at Geneva a Shrine of | 


Peace; a World Union Glory—not a War 


Cenotaph. D. B. R. 
Berkeley, Calif. 
* 
The Genesis of War 
Sir:—Your article—‘‘America’s War 


Guilt"—covers the case fully and com-| 


pletely. Had Woodrow Wilson’s plans 


last 21 years would not have occurred. | 


sals inflicted on a conquered people 
means hate and retaliation eventually. 
Hitler capitalized that feeling; fanned 


it into a destructéve fire that has de-| 
stroyed innocent people, and he now) 
poses as a Moses, “to lead the world out) 


of bondage.” | 
A. R. GANO | 


Sir:—Business continues in this coun- 
try in spite of politicians, and not be- 
cause of them. ; 

If business men want peace with la- 
bor why not say, “Boys, we are going to 


pay a cash bonus every year to our em-| 


We are actually going to give a share 
of our profits, in cold cash, once each 
year, to all employes who have been 


And then explain that if you did not 
have to pay so much taxes you could 
pay more to workers. 

GRATIS 
Inglewood, Calif. 


@ The sun gleams from bronzed 
>” PR shoulders, shimmering on the fair- 
> ways and tennis courts; horseback 


ain riding is delightful. Desert and ON. 
~ mountains nearby. A variety of ac- 
commodations suit every taste. >] 


lhe only main line thru 
fervice from Chicago to 
Palm Springs is the com- 
fortable Golden State 
Route. 


Rock Island's fine daily 
trains—de luxe GOLDEN 
STATE LIMITED and econ- 
omy - luxury CALIFORNIAN 
offer excellent sleeping 
and dining facilities for 
thorough travel comfort. 
No Extra Fare. 


The Direct 
low-Altitude 
Woy 
ity 


PALM SPRINGS “gue 


Please send literature and travel information () Palm 
Springs All-Expense California Tours. 
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A. D. MARTIN, Passenger Traffic Manager 
R Island Lines 
R oc k 723 La Salle St. Station, Chicago, II1. 
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_ployes regardless of union affiliation. 


_with the company a year and in good | 
standing.” 


The United J tates News 


EARLY SPADE WORK 
FOR 1940 CONGRESS 


DVANCE agents of the third ses- + 


sion of the 76th Congress are in 
Washington, arranging for the work 
that will begin four weeks from 
Wednesday. 


Of the members of the House ap- 
propriations committee a dozen last 
week began hearing a detailed ex- 
position of the necessity for supple- 
mental requests for $271,000,000, for 
neutrality enforcement expenses of 
the Army, the Navy, ‘the Marine 
Corps, the Coast Guard and the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

This is the deficiency subcommit- 
tee, composed of the chairmen of all 
subcommittees, so that some one 
member, at least, will be familiar 
with the details of operation of any 
agency of the Government which 
may appear with a request for more 
money in the middle of a fiscal year. 

Today, December 4, the subcom- 


mittee handling the supply bill for 


the independent offices, which in- 
cludes all agencies, emergency or 
permanent, not integral parts of one 
of the ten executive Departments, 
will begin hearing requests for ap- 
propriations for the fiscal Year 1941, 
which are submitted through the 
Budget Bureau. 

Agencies coming within the scope 
of the independent offices appropri- 
ation bill include the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, Federal Trade 


Commission, Federal Power Commis- | 


sion, Interstate Commerce Commis- 


sion, Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration, Tennessee Valley Authority, 
and a score of others, large and 
small. 

The work of this subcommittee 
will not be ended until late in Jan- 
uary. It will hear scores of wit- 
nesses and usually the printed 
record—and not all testimony and 
exhibits are printed—rungé more 
than 2,000 pages. 

It is probable that the subcom- 
mittee on naval appropriations and, 


.possibly that on filftary appropri- 


ations, will meet before Christmas 
but no definite dates have been fixed. 


The Special House Committee: on 
Un-American Activities 


and probably will end this week and 
begin writing the report it is to sub- 
mit to the House on Jan. 3. A reso- 
lution will be brought before the 
Rules Committee early next month 
to continue the life of this special 
committee, with prospects it will be 
adopted for the life of the Congress, 
which expires Jan. 3, 1941. 

Hearings have been held in the 
South by the Joint Committee on 
Forestry, whose chairman, Senator 
Bankhead (Dem.), of Alabama, 
hopes to submit a progress report 
early in the next session. 

The special House Committee to in- 
vestigate the Labor Board has been 
called to meet Dec. 7 to set a date for 
hearings. 


resumed | 
hearings last week in Washington, | 


(Gan 


MARQUIS DE MONTCALM 
One of Canada’s Finest 


THE “FINEST” OF 
CANADIAN WHISKIES 
Deliciously delicate in a highball, 


Seagram’s “V. 0.” is winning strong 


allegiance among drinkers of Scotch, 
Rye and Bourbon. Only 86.8 proof, 
this supremely light Canadian 


Whisky is pleasingly mild— 


RARE OLD BLENDE|" 


CANADIAN WHISKY with soda eee straight eee 


or in mixed drinks. There 


is nothing finer. 


| 9 99 
eagram’s 
Most Delicate of all Whiskies @ ® 


Always ask for 
Seagram's “V.O.” 
by its full name 


Seagram's “V.O.” Canadian. Rare old blended Canadian whisky. Distilled, aged and blended under the supervision of the Canadian 
Government. This whisky is 6 years old. 86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, Offices: New York. 


might have been the 


Gold was discovered in January, 1848 in the tail 
race of Sutter's Sawmill in Eldorado County, Cali- F 
fornia. Because of poor communications, word 7 
spread slowly and not until 1849 did the ensuing 


Creek, NBC engineers and announcers would 
be on the spot with portable broadcasting 
equipment developed in RCA Laboratories 
and built by the RCA Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Out over the two great NBC networks, 
which provide the broadcasting service of the 
Radio Corporation of America, would flash 
the discovery news ina thrilling program fea- 
turing a personal interview with James Wilson 
Marshall, the finder of the first nugget. 


Hardly before the echoes of the first 
shout of “gold” died out along Sutter's 


RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Radiomarine Corporation of America 


Forty-three foreign nations would listen via 
R.C.A. Communications, the world-wide 
radio message service of RCA. Ships at sea 
would be informed through the radio services 
of Radiomarine, another member of the 
family of RCA. 

Both in America and abroad listeners would 
turn the volume a little higher on their RCA 
Victor receivers so that not one precious word 
would escape them. Shortly motion picture 
audiences throughout the world would see 
and hear talking pictures describe the event 


with the RCA Photophone Magic Voice of 
the Screen. 

Then as the rush started for Eldorado 
County, police in cities and towns through- 
out the nation would direct the flow of trathe 
with 2-way RCA Police Radio Systems. And 
songs improvised by the gay ‘‘Forty-Eighters’’ 
to make the going more pleasant would, of 
course, be recorded on Victor and Bluebird 
Records and reproduced everywhere by 
RCA Victrolas. | 

In lieu of any present discovery of gold, 
RCA stands ready to serve you in every re- 
spect in every field of radio. 


Trademarks ‘*RCA Victor’, Victor’? Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. by 


RCA Mfg. Co., Inc. 


Radio Corporation of America ary, 


RCA Laboratories 
RCA Institutes, Inc. 


National Broadcasting Company 
R.C.A. Communications, Inc. 
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December 4, 1939 


The United States News _ 


THE “VOICE BUSINESS” 


what means Americans 


REMEMBER 1935? 
The American System was at its low ebb. 


Socialism was in rampant ascendancy. Government con- 
trol and operation of business was the order of the day. 


The American System had no defenders in the Adminis- 
tration, few in Congressx<<It had few uncompromising de- 
fenders in the public press. Fear or doubt had muzzled its 
adherents or compelled them to temporize. 


It was at this time that The New York Sun reached the 
decision that what the country needed most was an open, fear- 


less, convincing and continued campaign to show what the | 


American System of doing business had accomplished and why 
it must be preserved. 


So, day in and day out in its editorial columns and once a 
year in its imposing Voice of Business edition, The New York 
Sun, without compromise, made the fight for the American 
way of doing business. 


The Sun had, and still has, unswerving belief in the Amer: 
ican System as the best ever devised for the welfare of man. 
It had and still has the courage of its convictions. It had and 
still has the knowledge and the facility of expression to prove 
the truth of these convictions. 


ad 
/ } 
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On January 4, 1936, The New York Sun published its first 


Voice of Business edition. 


This edition was a journalistic sensation. Eighty pages of 
it were devoted solcly to setting forth the record and achieve- 
ments of American business, to explaining to the average man 
the meaning of the so-called profit system and to the unmask- 
ing of the economic heresies of the day. The best names in the 
field of economics contributed special articles to this edition. 
It was published in magazine style with striking headlines 
and fresh, eye-arresting pictures and charts. To borrow a 
stage phrase, the presentation glorified American business, 
vitalized its story and its record. The result was a nation: 
wide wave of interest in the edition and its contents. 


_ That issue established the Voice of Business edition as an 
institution. Not only The Sun’s regular readers but hundreds 


of thousands of others throughout the country look especially 
for it each year. 


The formula of the edition is a simple one: 


__ 1. To advise and inform the people of their economic con- 
dition and the reasons for the same; 


2. To have this done by unimpeachable authorities who 


command the confidence and respect of the reader; 


3. To furnish this information in palatable, interesting and 


understandable form. 


The Sun began this campaign to instruct.a large segment 
of the people in sound economic principles when the times were 
darkest and the going was the hardest. But last year (Septem: 
ber, 1938) in a letter to advertisers and subscribers announcing 
the January,'1939, Voice of Business The Sun was able to say: 
“The American people appear disposed more at this time than 
at any other time in the past decade to face facts and to apply 
true reasoning to their fiscal and economic problems. Con- 
gress, too, seems so disposed... But neither the average person 
nor the average legislator is proficient in economics or finance. 
» « . Lhe facts must be furnished by unbiased experts in an 
unbiased manner.” | 


Then on January 7, 1939, The Sun published what was 
said to be its finest Voice of Business edition. In the leading 
article Fred I. Kent set out these five points for re-establishing 
prosperity: 

“First: Congress should so change the Wagner labor rela- 
tions act that it will be fair to labor, fair to employers and 
fair to the public and so that it will properly protect labor, 
employers and the public. It docs none of these things as it 
stands today. Undoubtedly it is the most harmful picce of 
legislation that has been passed by Congress during the life 
of the nation. 


“Second: Government should stop its competition with 
private industry. This should serve immediately to help the 
railroads and public utilities as well as every vital industry in 
the country... 


“Third: The undivided profits tax should be repealed im- 
mediately, the capital gains tax should be climinated promptly 
and then the whole system of taxation should be studied to 
enable its correction, clarification and rebuilding. 


“Fourth: Laws that make for government by burcaucracy 
should be repealed and laws entailing sound regulation of im- 
portant national activities: should take their place. A great 
revival of industry would surcly follow. 


“Fifth: Government should co-operate with industry to 
accomplish the increase in production necessary to meet the 
needs of the people and enable their employment. That is, 
government should ascertain from industry its requirements in 
the interest of the people and provide laws and regulations, or 
freedom from them, that would meet such requirements. 


“With such a start, the necessity for relief would grow less 
and less and would soon become State and local projects 
naturally, While the expenses of government were falling 
with decreasing needs for relief, the income of government 
would be growing because the profits of industry would be 


-restored and the national income rebuilt and government 


deficits would disappear. Then the national debt could be 
worked down at the same time that taxes were being reduced 
year by year.” 


The attitude of Congress and the attitude of the American 
people in the year 1939 toward a return to sound and proved 
principle has been marked enough for any one to appreciate. 
Perhaps it was only coincidence that the elements of Mr. 
Kent’s Five Points for which The Sun has stood since 1935 
should have suddenly. and generally been espoused. More 
likely it has been the education of the people, in which The 
New York Sun’s editions have playcd such a leading part, 
beginning to bear fruit. 


The Sun believes that no time is more urgent than the 
present to lay out the course that must be followed to pros- 
perity, to drive home the principles which must prevail if the 
ten years of stagnation are to be brought to an end and Ameri- 
can progress is to be re-instituted. Such will be the theme of 


The New York Sun’s 1940 Voice of Business edition. 


The general accomplishments of the Voice of Business 
editions are revealed in the ‘reader interest in them which is 
proved by the extensive demand. They attract, too, the com- 
ment of the entire press of the country and each year the arti- 
cles are reprinted in scores of other newspapers and magazines. 


Specifically, the Voice of Business edition of 1936 put an 
end to the prevailing opinion held in 1934-5 that the wealth of 
the country was held by 2 per cent of the people. In a chal- 
lenging article, The Sun swept this contention into the scrap 
heap and silenced those broadcasting it. Later in 1936 The 
Sun in its Voice of Business Employment Survey disproved 
the most damaging charge that American industry was failing 
in the re-employment of millions of workers, that it was re- 
sponsible for the billions paid in Federal Relief and that there- 
fore it should be regulated and managed so that these fictitious 
“millions” should be re-employed. In this instance The Sun 
gave the exact facts and figures in such imposing fashion that 
even the Federal Bureaus were confounded. 


But above all, The Sun's greatest achievement was its 
part in restoring the morale of American business. The Sun, 
believing in its cause and willing to speak out boldly, found a 
most gratifying response from many of the great business 
institutions. 


These welcomed the leadership The Sun was willing to 
assume and they took part in the movement with advertise- 
ments and advertising campaigns built around the proposition 
that the record of American business was something to be 
proud of and something which must not be destroyed. 


1940 “VOICE OF BUSINESS” ISSUE 
will be published January 6 


Che 


280 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


USE THIS COUPON TO MAKE SURE YOu GET YOUR 
COPY OF THE SUN’S 1940 “VOICE OF BUSINESS” ISSUE 


THE NEW YORK SUN, DEPT. V,, 
280 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


For the 10 cents inclosed, to cover cost of postage, wrapping and handling, 
please send a copy of ‘The New York Sun of Saturday, January 6, containing 
the 1940 “VOICE OF BUSINESS” section to this address. 


NAME 


STREET & NO. 


City 


STATE 


(This offer not good for addresses in Greater New York City, Jersty City, 
Hohoken, Bayonne or Newark.) 
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December 4, 1939 


The United States News 


SHOULD A FEDERAL DEPARTMENT BE SET UP 
TO ASSIST STATES IN HEALTH PROGRAMS? 


Interest continues keen in the sug- + 


gestion of the American Medical As- 


sociation that all public health func- | 
tions, save those of the Army and | 
Navy, be supervised in one Federal | 


agency, headed by an official of Cab- 
inet rank. To clarify the opinions on 
this issue, THE UNITED States News 
addressed these questions to leaders 
in public health and social security 
work: 

Do you favor the American 
Medical Association proposal for 
a Federal department of health, 
headed by an official of Cabinet 
rank, and for a carefully re- 
stricted system of Federal aid for 
State health work? 

Or, do you favor a broad fed- 
erally administered health pro- 
gram that eventually would head 
up with compulsory health in- 
surance and would be supported 
by a special tar? 

Many answers were printed in the 
Nov. 27 issue. Additional answers are 
presented herewith. 


Dr. Morris Fishbein 


Chicago, Illinois; Editor, Journal 
of American Medical Association; 
Lecturer on Medical Economics 

and History, University of Illinois, 


ariswers: 
(By Telegraph) 
HE American Medical Association 
T proposal for a Federal Health 
Department does not necessarily re- 


quire official of Cabinet rank. The | 


Health Department could. clear 
through the Federal Security Agency, 
or report directly to the President 
as do other similar Federal agencies. 


The American Medical Association | 


opposes compulsory health insurance 
as primarily the first insidious step 
toward breakdown of democracy. 
We favor the widest possible exten- 
sion of preventive and other medical 
services with funds available utiliz- 
ing to the utmost existing facilities 


—Harris & Ewing 
DR. MORRIS FISHBEIN 


before new construction is contem- 
plated. 

The development of private prac- 
tice of medicine in this country has 
led to higher standards of medical 
practice than are elsewhere avail- 
able. 

We are not confronted with emer- 
gency in medical care. In the light 
of established records throughout 
the world we are proud of American 
medicine’s accomplishments. 


Dr. Michael M. Davis 


New York City; Chairman, Com- 
mittee on Medical Economics; 
Consultant in Organization and 
Community Health Surveys, 


answers: 
JT DO not believe that the proposal 
for a Federal Department of 


Health, headed by a Cabinet officer, 
is practicable at this time without 
more reorganization of the Federal 


| & Ewing 
GEN. F. T. HINES 


administratively feasible. I do not 
think there has yet been manifested 
a quality of medical statesmanship 
in this country which would warrant 
such a step at the present time, even 
if it were feasible. 


Public policies now need to be de- 
veloped to achieve a fuller appli- 
cation of the powers of medical 
science to prevent and cure disease 
and to promote human well-being. 
The shaping of these policies re- 
quires cooperation of the profes- 
sions and the public, and as prog- 
ress is made in this cooperative en- 
deavor, the coordination or unifica- 
tion of governmental health agen- 
cies will follow. 


I favor a system of Federal aid 
to the States for public health work, 
medical care and hospital service: a 
system which would not be “care- 
fully restricted” but which would be 
carefully extended. The plan should 


recognize the principle of local re- 


sponsibility by leaving it to the 
States to build up their present sys- 
tems of furnishing medical and hos- 
pital services, or to alter and expand 
these systems in ways that meet 
their conditions and needs. 


Most self-supporting people, in- 
cluding wage earners of small in- 


_ come, now spend, over a period of 


years, about 4 per cent of their in- 
come for medical care. 
the insurance principle applied to 


sickness would not mean a “special 
tax” in the usual sense, ie., a levy | 


on incomes not previously thus bur- 
dened. A small periodic deduction 
from income would only regularize 


/a@ portion of existing expenditures, 


not add to them. 
The States now have power to es- 


* Brig. Gen. F. T. Hines * 


Washington, D. C.; Administrator | 


of Veterans’ Affairs; Former 
Chief, Transportation Service, 
Ax 


answers: 


N response to your letter request- 


ing an expression of opinion re- | 


garding two questions concerning 
Federal and State activities in pro- 
viding health service or health in- 
surance for the public generally, it is 
desired to point out that the medical 
and hospital activities of the Veter- 


_ ans’ Administration are confined by 


Therefore, | 


| 
| 


_ tablish compulsory health insurance | 
'if they wish, and Federal aid to the | 


» 


States should cooperate with this 


power when the States choose to | 


exercise it. 


Dr. William F. Snow 


New .York City; Lecturer on 
Health Education, Columbia 
University; Former President, 
National Health Council, 


answers: 
AM glad to note that The United 
States News is giving attention to 
the very important question of. ade- 
quate public health and medical 


services for all the people, and how | 
the Federal Government may best | 
aid communities and States to pro- | 


vide their citizens with access to 
such services. 

While I would prefer personally 
not to comment on your two ques- 


tions as they are phrased, I should 


say perhaps that I think the eight 
principles of action recently pro- 


posed by the American Medical As- 


Government than is politically or | 


sociation, have impressed me favor- 
ably as a basis for further discussion 
of all the factors involved in decid- 
ing eventually upon a platform ac- 
ceptable to all of us—both citizens 
and professional groups concerned. 


Enjoy living at the Savoy- 
Plaza with its spacious, 
tastefully furnished rooms 
outstanding service... 
delicious cuisine . . . over- 
looking Central Park, with 
fine shops, theatres and 
subway near-by. 


Savoy-Plaza Rates 


Are Reasonable 


Henry A. Rest, Managing Director 
George Suter, Resident Manager 
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the requirements of law to a special 
group Of beneficiaries, namely, ex- 
members of the military and naval 
forces of the, United States. 


The issues presented by your ques-’ | 


tions seem to be broader in scope 
than those with which the Veterans’ 
Administration is concerned in the 
administration of the laws govern- 
ing veterans’ benefits and it would 
seem, therefore, that the kind of 
opinion requested might more prop- 
erly come from the Federal agency 
which is directly concerned with 
public health matters. | 

It is my personal conviction, how- 
ever, that the public health is a sub- 
ject of the most vital national in- 
terest and should be of paramount 
consideration in the future develop- 
ment of plans for the nation’s wel- 
fare. 


—Harris & Ewing 
CHARLOTTE CARR 


Charlotte Carr 


Chicago; Head Resident of Hull 


ent departraents of health in the 
various States. 

I de not favor a Federally-admin- 
istered program. I think health 
problems should be handled largely 
by local officials through the legally 
recognized practitioners of medicine 
as leaders in such a program. 

I assume that Federal and State, 
as well as local, support for various 
health activities would be necessary 
in order to develop an equitable as- 
sistance for the entire population of 
the United States. 


Senator Johnson 
Democrat, Colorado; Member, 
Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, 


answers: 

favor the American Medical Asso- 

ciation’s proposal of a Federal 
Health Department with a member 
of the Cabinet at its head. The 
Health Program should be carefully 
worked out strictly along coopera- 
tive lines with State Health Depart- 
ments. 


The Federal Government should | 


reach individuals through State 
agencies and not directly. State 
lines are being wipei out too rapidly 
for the best interests of our people. 
It is true that disease Knows no 


State lines, but the Federal Govern- | 


ment should respect the sovereign 
‘States making up this nation never- 
theless. 


Dr. Haven Emerson 
New York City; College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, 
Columbia University; Former 


President, American Public Health 
Association, 


answers: 


believe that the 


interest of the 


nation’s health are of such eco- | 
nomic and social importance and 


demand such professional scientific 


leadership and direction as can best 


ern nations have found 


be assured by creating, as most mod- 
it best to 
do, a Federal Department of Health 
with an officer of Cabinet rank. ap- 
pointed by the President and a per- 
manent commissioned staff with a 
Surgeon-General at its head. 

The functions of such a depart- 
ment should include all activities of 
the Federal Government of a medi- 
cal nature whether for protection 
and promotion of health and pre- 


| vention of disease, or for the diag- 


House; Former Secretary of Labor | 


and Industry, Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Labor, 


answers: 

FAVOR both of your proposals, 

but see no reason why we any 
longer have to talk in terms of gen- 
eralizations about a Federal health 
program. 

I would rather we strongly advo- 
cate the passage of the Wagner 
Health Bill which was introduced at 
the last session of Congress. The 
best medical minds in the country, 
the best economists, sociologists and 
legislators have worked together to 
draft this bill, and the time has 
come for aggressive action to see 
that it be passed in the next session 
of the legis'e*ture. 


Dr. Russell L. Cecil 


New York City; Professor of 
Clinical Medicine, Cornell Univer- 
sity; Head of Commission for 
Study of Pneumonia, 1917-19, 


answers: 
DON’T mind telling you that I 
am strongly in favor of a Federal 


nosis and treatment of the sick, so | 
far as these functions are not neces- 


sarily and properly included in the 
functions of the Army and Navy. 
I believe that for the best appl 


cation of medical services, whethe. 


| Department of Health, headed by an | 
official of Cabinet rank. | 
I would also favor a carefully re- | 


stricted system of Federal aid for 


State health work. 
Your second question is more dif- | 


ficult to answer. Compulsory health 
insurance is a knotty problem. Our 
Committee of Physicians for the Im- 
provement of Medical Care has al- 
ways felt that direct Federal aid 
from tax funds offers a more prac- 
tical plan than compulsory health 
insurance. 

However, I am in favor of the 
voluntary health insurance experi- 
ments which are now being -tried in 
various parts of the country, and it 
may be that in the course of time 
some sort of a State-administered 
health insurance program can be 


successfully worked out, though I | 
still have my doubts on this point. | 


Dr. Fred L. Adair 


Chairman, Department of 
Obstetrics and Gynecology, 
University of Chicago; Past 
President, American Medical 
Association, 


answers: 
AM in favor of the Federal De- 
partment of Health with an offi- 
cial Cabinet rank which would cor- 
respond in a broad way to the pres- 


— 


of a preventive or curative charac- 


ter, local and State, city and county 
responsibility and. resources should 
be expected to meet the usual needs 
of the community. Only where un- 
usual conditions of otherwise uncon- 


trollable or neglected disease exist, | 
or where the economic, racial or ed- | local and State resources. 


ucational status of the people de- * Under no conditions now existing 


prives them of the advantages of the 
resources of modern medical services 


should the Federal Government be | 
expected to provide assistance by | 
grants in aid, or by expert consultant | 
or advisory services to supplement | 


or likely to occur in the United 


States should there be attempted 


any compulsion through financial or 
professional control by the Federal 
Government over services for the 
sick or local and State health 
services. 


; 
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“Didn't Little Boys Get Trains, Grandpa?’ 


“No, sonny, not when I was a little boy. You see, Santa Claus hadn’t learned 
how to make electric trains, or automobiles, or airplanes then. I used to get a 
jackknife or a pair of mittens for Christmas. You're a lucky boy!” 


OYS and girls aren't the only lucky ones 

these davs. Just check over the things you" 
have, and ask vourself how many of them a family 
like vours could have had even a generation ago. 


Certainly not vour radio or vour electric refrig- 


erator. Probably 


vour electric lights.. And there are thousands of 


other things now available in a wide variety 


and at a reasonable price 


prohibitively expensive only a few vears ago. 


Yes, we sav we are lucky today. But it wasn't 


not vour automobile, or even 


that were unknown or 


and workmen 


lt was American industry 


to the American people 


luck that made all these things available to us. 


its scientists, engineers, 


who developed these new products, 
improved them, made them less expensive so that 


more millions of people can enjoy them. 


More than anv other one thing, the increasing use 
of electricity in industry has helped in this prog- 
ress. For more than 60 vears, General Electric 
has pioneered in making electricity more useful 


in creating More Goods 


for More People at Less Cost. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
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T’S an easy job for a bakery 


while— 


| 


to make an ordinary cracker— \/ 


But to maintain the superb quality—the | 
perfect uniformity of Premium Crackers 
year after year—to insure freshness by 
rapid, frequent deliveries—that is the kind 


A Product of NATIONAL BISCUIT 


» 


And Premium Crackers is just one ex- 


cookies. 


\ 
of performance which has mite 
National Biscuit Company 


Or to produce a fine cracker once ina _ leader in the baking industry! 


aniple of excellence in a line of hundreds 


of National Biscuit Company crackers 


Many factors contribute to this leader- 


ship! Choice, carefully selected ingredis 
ents—laboratory testing of raw materials— 
the most advanced baking methods—first- 
class working conditions for employees. 

It is the sum of these quality standards 
which makes Premium Crackers, and all 


other National Biscuit Company Prod- 


ucts, outstanding in their class. 
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The United States News 


December 4, 1935 


TITLE REG. APPLD FOR ho 
TITLE REG. APPLD. FOR ] 
A Corollary to Europe’s War 
y 
Whe World 
Y GY —ARCTI GY 
PROBLEMS .FOR AMERICA FINLAND: ONLY A PRELUDE 
“take” For GREATER WORLD W 
IN EUROPE’'S NEW WAR A “Lake” for the TO R? | 
. 0 VI ets f V * of law and order. wil] 

+ “cold embargo” on bombing planes = condemn this resort to militar: 
+ sent to Russia. In recent months Ay => 7 force. 
Bin: USSIAN invasion of Finland is | To the great misfortune of the \\ 
OHN Jay, first Secretary of State | orders ATLANTIC OCEAN thought in Washington to be | world, the present trend to force 
| of the young United States, may || => | first blood in a greater, perhaps more | Makes insecure the independent ex. 

well have chuckled reminiscentiy in 8 fateful struggle than the conflict be- | istence of small nations in every 

his tomb last week. 4 tween Germany, France and Great continent and jeopardizes the rieh: 

‘ital of mank self-2 over Th, 

Moffat, chief of European affairs for Dp HELSINGF ORS N | Finland's 3,600,000 population, 300,- | people and government of Finland 

the State Department, was tired-eyed in Washington, ails haha the sug- y , 0 000 active soldiers and 150 war planes | have a long, honorable and wholly | 
gestion of Senator King (Dem.), of have had the bad fortune to stand peaceful record which has won {or 
Utah, that the United a a Of in the way of plans made for Soviet them the respect and warm regard | 
off diplomatic relations with the of the peopl | ewes oh | 

. RR4 ne peopie and Government of the 
U. S. strategy tested by Soviets. ace 4 United States.” 
But to the State Department’s But less obviously. Mos 
two war situations . Buropeah desk the problem is not Fifty to one: Russia's | 
Soviet and Nazi wars so simple move against Finland... been backed up by Great Britain 
cause most Americans disapprove perhaps even by Germanv 
viewed from State Depart- behind Soviet drive for Bel- 
I rantic Russian putsch 
uropean desk. for contr 
ment's p <A Break with Russia: REPUBLICS tic control . . . A greater many pir re 
Some Possible Results war that may be under : one fear that overshadows all strat- : 
with problems that old John knew Diplomats must consider that Rus- | way... experts believe 

well: two European trouble spots to | sia can be eminently useful in the “LEGEND: | | eat of Germany 

watch at the same time. Far East in bringing pressure on O Naval Bases Annexed by Russia | 

In John Jay’s day of handling | Japan to modify her Asian program, 4.0 Original Soviet Demands on finland Russia’s 180,000,099 population, 2,009,- | then beiddcatiachicas of an a Sc " 
America’s foreign affairs it was a |a matter of vital conccrn to this Direction of Soviet Drive Westward 000 active soldiers and 6.090 war ieeime in 
nascent revolution in France and a | country. Also, Russia may turn out planes German Fr finally a 

war between Russia Copyricut, 1939 ny THE Uniten States NEWS PUBLISHING CORPORATION | But Finnish President Kal- | to drive Russia out of Europe and 

either to war Sensational sideshow to the main European war is Russia's drive for control of the Baltic area. Map Foreign Minister Eljas Erkko, _ defeat Communism. 

poy a! ich. Seensh war | and France or it i post-war peace above shows (small circles) where Russia has already obtained naval bases by bargaining; bases and eremier A. K. Cajander and, Defense | viewed in this light, the Soviet a:: 7 
ra pal pig nea Finnish war, was | conference. Control of the Baltic territory Russia originally demanded from Finland (small squares) and paths of Russia's five- pg gps Mannerneim are Suuty | jand and sea attack on Finland : i 
| ronged “putsch” into Europe (arrows). of more than one crime In Soviet | 
ready to testify that 150 years have | May give Russia a club to use over P 8g P | pe ( ) | eyes. They resisted Russian de- : ‘ ntere as a bold, calculating _ 
Adolf Hitler’ es 0 forestall those who may be plo!- 

Secure ssn mands for bases at Hangoe, islands ting the overthrow of Soviet Russi. 

R IT in the Gulf of Finland, ana for fron- | come future date 
relations would mean endangering - NT. tier rectifications on the Karelian . i ta 
the trade between Russia and the isthmus and Fisherman's peninsula. The Gain to Russia ré 
milion last year to amerean ex- | WITH CHALLENGE TO WAR-TORN WORLD oc In € f Finland 
million last year to American ex- ™ Russian demands, first made Oc- | n Conquest o ‘inlane tC 

| porters. Lack of diplomatic repre- tober 7 in Mascow. Joseph Stalin ap- | , ef 
| 3 scow, gosepn otain ap- | Should Russia succ ing 
| sentation here would make business By WILLIAM B. BANKHEAD pears to think, is that Finland is vidieda he cue Recige ' 
difficult for th ‘adi - ° a 
e Amtorg Ti Cor | Speaker of the House of Representatives suspected of acting as “front” for border with Sweden and—Norwav- 

poration, through which Rv%sia buys = other more powerful anti-Commun- They would be in position to occupy 

d in the United States. | AM glad to inaugurate in the + sible faults which need correction in + lentlessly at work in every land, fOr ! jct nations. Filevitits strategic ae in si 

a | ' me 2 | Americas the program for this | the national interest; and that it is | which a world conflict is the his- Thus is explained the rea. purpose which dominate. the lifeline yee B 

a Little Finland’s Debt: first weekend of December, when | a patriotic duty to have a spirit of | toric hour of opportunity. of Russia’s three-month drive to cOn- | which Swedish iron pence tn 'Gée. T 

: Shall U. S. Take Payment? _ one hundred million people through- | national cooperation here at home. We stand today at a decisive mo- | vert the Baltic into a Soviet lake, 4 | many. The possibility is aie ‘Daal ” 

: ; | out the world will hear the challenge Benjamin Franklin once warned | ment in history. Forces of unmeas- | drive that now enters a more violent | that Russia may even be aiming for ce 

.- Shall the United States accept the | of Moral Re-Armament. the Continental Congress that they | ured strength are on the march. Is | stage. | seaports on Norway’s Atlantic coast 0! 

e Dec. 19 debt payment ranger Finland? | There is a matter of even greater | must hang together or they would | there a force which can rally the Two Russian objectives are seen: | excellent bases for defense against - 

a An installment of $234,693 on Fin- | importance to America and to the | hang separately. The alternatives | recuperative powers of mankind, and One, to secure absolute com- | the British fleet. _— 

fos : land's debt comes due December 15 world than the historic special ses- | today may not seem to be so_| Win the race with chaos? mand of the Baltic Sea, the Gulf | The strengthened bargaining posi- 

' | \ | and aig one officials in Washington | sion of Congress just concluded. For | sharply drawn; but considering the There is a force which can out- of Fincand, the Gulf of Bothnia” © tion at a future peace council that 

fees “7 | ponte 1at Finland intends to pay and | gs nations cannot live without law, | chaos of our times, and looking for- | march all others, and which, if we and the Soviet Arctic Waters SO | Russia obtained by seizing parts of 

bk ot en 6 os the total debt | so law itself, whether national or | ward in the perspective of history, | will, can shape the future. It is the that no nation—be it Germany, | Poland and the Baltic tations could 

—Harris & Ewing Nov -" — 0 $8,233,157 on | international, depends for its force | they are not as wholly fantastic as | mighty onslaught of a new spirit, the Oslo powers (Sweden, Fin- be used to demand resignation «| 
JAY PIERREPONT MOFFAT pve on the spirit in which it is enacted | they might appear. Certainly, if any | challenging men and nations to a land, Denmark, Norway, Hol- Prime Minister Chamberlain and 
Old John’s Trouble _ To a State Department interested nation needs to learn how to work | change of heart. It is the cumula- | and, Belgium) or Great Brit- | premier Daladier, whom Stalin says 

in Finland’s welfare, there is the together, it is our nation. ain-—can strike at the strong- , 


vastly complicated the task of in- 
gulating the United States against 
two simultaneous shocks from Eu- 
rope. 


Neutrality Act On 


Russia and Finland 


Problems on the “European desk”, 
made more acute by fighting be- 
tween Finland and Russia. 

Shall the Neutrality Act be ex- 
tended to cover Finland and Russia? 

Already 92 American ships are 
barred from European waters by ap- 
plication of the law to the German 
war. Naming Finland and Russia 
as belligerents and marking their 


waters as war areas would bar U. S. | 
Ships from the short Arctic coastline | 


of Finland. The Baltic Coast of Fin- 
land is already forbidden. This would 


not be much of a new blow to Ameri- | 


can shipping, but if vessels were 


barred as well from Russian Black | 


Sea and Pacific Coast ports, more 
American freighters might have to be 
tied up or shifted to other routes. 


The Cash-And-Carry 
Clause: It’s Effect 


A more ticklish question, however, 
would be the effect of forcing Fin- 
land and Russia to buy supplies here 
for cash and_carry them away in 
‘non-American ships. 

American shippers are short on 
freight vessels to carry exports to 
customers abroad. Finnish mer- 
chant ships 


to curtail service if Finland were 
named a belligerent by a Presidential 
proclamation. 

There is ample precedent in the 
Sino-Japanese undeclared war for 
the State Department to ignore a 
war in order to permit one favored 
combatant to continue buying sup- 
plies in the United States unhamp- 
ered by the Neutrality Act. 
policy could be applied to favor Fin- 
land. 


Should U. S. Deny 


War Planes to Russia? 


Shall Russia be denied bombing 
planes? 


In an attempt to curb Japan, the, 


State Department has discouraged 
American aircraft firms from selling 
bombing planes to the Nipponese 
army, on the ground that they were 
used to bomb civilians and unde- 
fended towns. 

Now that President Roosevelt has 
accused Russia of ‘‘wanton disregard 
for law,” it is expected that the State 


have been carrying | 
some of these goods but would have | 


This | 


| British 


| Germany, 


Department may apply a similar | 


delicate question whether to accept 
a large sum of money from a hard- 
pressed friend or whether, as some 
persons have suggested, to return the 
debt installment to ¥inland in the 
form of munitions. A completely 
Russian-'ontrolled government in 
Finland would, of course, make the 
war debt question academic. 

Compared to these dilemmas, con- 
tinuing problems of the German- 
French-British war seemed simple 
last week. 

Ship sinkings rose to more than 


156 torpedoed and mined since the | 


Start of the war, while Britain has- 
tened to find an antidote for the 
new German sea weapon. 

Most serious effect of this violent 
Sea warfare, as far as the United 
States is concerned, is the havoc 
it works on trade and shipping. 

Scared by abundance of mites in 
the North Sea, neutral vessels are 
timid about carrying cargoes to 
England and the Low Countries. Add- 


SENATOR KING 
Not so simple for diplomats 


ing to their cause for timidity, Great 
Britain last week began enforcing a 
blockade of German exports, even 
when carried in neutral ships. Ger- 
many replied by cautioning small 
neutral nations not to observe the 
Order in Council. Japan, 
anxious to ship in machinery from 
threatened to retaliate 
against Allied shipping in the Far 
East. None of these developments 
encouraged American exporters, al- 
ready burdened with the uncertain- 
ties of the British ‘“‘navicert” system. 

Though there was practically no 
fighting on the western front— 
partly due to adverse weather con- 
ditions—there were war problems 
a-plenty at the State Department's 
European desk. 


other 


A stirring prelude to observ- 
ance of “Moral Re-Armament 
Week-End” was a radio ad- 
dress of William B. Bankhead, 
Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. He pleaded for a 
“new spirit” to overcome the 
clash of interest, the material- 
ism and the lust for power that 
have brought disaster abroad. 
His address, delivered at Chapel 
Hill, N. C., is printed herewith 
in full text. 


and obeyed. It is concerning the rise 
throughout the world—among the 
peoples of nations—of a new spirit, 
that I wish to speak to you tonight. 


For the past decade, siatesmen in 


many countries have been working | 
for a harmonizing force within their 


borders, in order that political, racial, 
and industrial conflicts might L. 
eased. A new search is being made 
for methods to insure honesty and 
confidence in business, renew fidel- 
ity and comradeship in home life, 
and new hope in international rela- 
tions. Enemies are becoming friends. 
Rivals are beginning to work to- 
gether. Out of the materialism of 
the post-war years there has ap- 
peared the first flowering of a cul- 
tural renaissance. Most encourag- 
ing of all, a new type of citizen has 
emerged, who puts country before 
self, who is making the task of gov- 
ernment easier, and giving fresh 
dignity to the word “patriot.” 

Here in America, one effect of this 
rising tide of Moral Re-Armament 
has been a renewed hope for indus- 
trial peace in those communities 
where it has formed a common meet- 
ing-ground between capital and 
labor, and between opposing factions 
within the “anks of labor. 


As for party politics, I rayself have 
observed its effect in the Nation’s 
Capital, where in these troublous 
times we are only too apt to think of 
ourselves as Democrats or Repub- 
licans, rather than as first of all 
Americans. 


Never in my long experience in 


Washington have I found anything | 


on which all parties in both Senate 
and House have so_ thoroughly 
agreed as on America’s need, and our 
own need, for this new spirit. 

It is making many of us realize 
{hat if we sincerely want national 
unity, it is no use expecting the 
party to make all 


No special 
social or political insight is required 
to point out that in national unity 
alone lies national strength. 
Turning to the world situation, an 
old and loyal colleague of Woodrow 
‘Wilson like myself, may be forgiven 
for admitting that where we failed 
in our dreams for the original 
League of Nations was in not allow- 


& Ewing 
WILLIAM B. BANKHEAD 
Speaker of the House 


ing for the fact that no interna- 
tional system, however nobly con- 
ceived, can endure without a new 


spirit in the nations which compose | 


it. “Peace,” stated Dr. Frank Buch- 
man in a recent broadcast, “is not 
just an idea. It is people becoming 
different.” Those words are worthy 
of serious consideration. They both 


| a new spirit between nations. 


the first | 
moves; that our own party has pos- be those forces of destruction, re- 


point out the folly of the past, and 
chart a course for the peace-makers 
of the future. 

After all, nations, like men, are 
much alike—responding to the same 
promptings of self-interest, nursing 
the same hates, haunted by the same 
fears. Each is jealous of her place 
in the sun—anxious to enlarge this 
place if feasible, to maintain it if 


_ possible, to relinquish it only if nec- 


essary. Most nations will accomplish 


| these ends by fair means if they can, 
_ but by other means if they must. 


The essential condition of peace is 
With- 
out this new spirit, no general settle- 
ment will be possible. A well-known 
columnist wrote recently that every 
nation is guilty, in that every nation 
has sinned. A frank recognition that 
all are responsible for the present 
situation would go far towards bring- 
ing peace to Europe. Peace based 
On such a spirit could make both 
sides winners in this war. Other- 
wise, the only winners re likely to 


tive effect of millions of people who 
listen to God and obey. 
have been true to this spirit, man 
has prospered. Where we have neg- 


selves and for our children the way 
of true patriotism—the way of moral 
and spiritual force. 

The call of the hour is a ¢all to 


strength. Our country must look to | ; 
acquir ases at Dag nd Oe¢cesel 

But no material de- | acquired bases at Dago and S 
fenses can serve us long unless be- | 
| tonia, at Windau 


Latvia and garrison rights from these | 


her defenses. 


hind them there stands a united 
people, strong in spirit, conscious of 
a common mission, prepared for any 
sacrifice. Seventy-five years ago 
Abraham Lincoln wrote a warning 
which now we shall do well to heed. 
“At what point,” ae said, “is the 
approach of danger tc be expected? 
I answer, if it ever reach us, it must 
spring up among us; it cannot come 
from abroad. If destruction be our 


lot, we must ourselves be its author 


and finisher. As a nation of free 
men, we must live through all time, 
or die by suicide.” 


America Also Suffers 
From Materialism 


The forces which cause war are 
not confined to the Old World. 
Working here in America are the 
same materialism, the same clash of 
interests, the same blindness to rea! 
_issues, the same lust to acquire or 
hold power. The “haves” want to 
keep, and the “have-nots” want to 
| get. The way of sanity, both in do- 
-mestic and foreign policy, is not to 
' point the finger at the other party 

or the other nation. It is to start to 
' remedy the world’s ills where they 
most closely concern us—-here in 
America. 

A nation’s first line of defense is 
the character of her citizens and the 
inspiration of her leaders. A coun- 

try rich in land, in trade, in tradi- 
tion, but poor in faith, declines. A 
country rich in faith 1s rich in every- 
thing. Restore character to a nation 
and you restore strength. Restore 
faith and you restore greatness. For 
character is wealth, and faith is 
power. 

The Pilgrim Fathers, whose first 
Thanksgiving Day we are celebrat- 
ing as a nation, dedicated themselves 
and their future “To the glory of 
God and the advancement of the 
Christian Faith.” 
spiritual opportunity. To pursue it 
with every energy is America’s first 
duty. If western civilization is to 
be preserved in tye Americas, Moral 
Re-Armament must become the 
mainspring of our national life, and 
the touchstone of policy both at 
home and abroad. 


All of us, whatever our race or 


’ 


Where we | 


lected it. nations have declined. Now | 
is our chance to re-create for our- | 


This is America's | 


| of the just peace 


hold of the Soviet. 
Two, to acquire so large a 
stake in western ®Burope that 
when peace comes in the war be- 
tween Germany and the Allies 
they will have to invite Russia 
to the council table and perhaps 
accept Russian peace ideas. 
A tremendous stride toward Baltic 
domination was made when Russia 


(See map.) 


Baltiski from  ESs- 


and Libau from 


islands and at 


two Baltic states and neighboring 
Lithuania. 

Now that German-blocded resi- 
dents of these three small countries 
have been evacuated to Poland, 
the east coast of the Baltic is con- 
sidered safe and possession of bases 
in Finland would make assurance 


doubly sure. 
Suspicion in Russia 
of Finland's Backers 
The drive to make Finland capit- 
ulate ran into serious epposition 
when negotiations between Soviet 
Foreign Commissar Molctoff and 
Finnish special envoy Paasikivi col- 
lapsed Nov. 13. Reason suspected by 
Russia was that Finland was being 
backed by powerful western nations. 
Obviously President Roosevelt put 
in a good word for the Finns in his 
message to Joseph Stalin, Oct. 13, and 
again through the State Depart- 
ment, Nov. 29, eve of the 
between Moscow and Helsingfors. 
White House backing for the tiny, 


debt-paying Finns couid hardly have | 


been more strongly expressed than 
in the President’s statement to the 
press, Dec. 1; 

“The news of the Soviet naval and 
military bombings within Finnish 
territory has come as a_ profound 
shock. . . . All. peace-loving peoples 
in those nations that are still hoping 
for the continuance of relations 
throughout the world on the basis 


creed, can apply this new spirit, be- 
cinning with ourselves, our family, 
our business, our community. There 
must be an end to selfishness and 
ease. Every citizen must be mobi- 
lized to bring about that moral and 
Spiritual preparedness whieh will 
enable America to stand secure. 

If we can demonstrate, that at 
last on this continent we have found 
the secret of unity and peace.among 
men, then we can become the 
peace-makers of mankind—makers 
that will be per- 
prepared, we can de- 
cide aright the fateful issues of this 
hour. So prepared, America can 
face the tuture with confidence, and 
the world can face it with hope. 


manent. So 


Viewed as 
high 


rupture | 


| ion, 


he does not trust. 
In addition, Russia might want to 


dictate the kind of government to be 
created in a’defeated Germany or, 


if Germany conquers, the Soviets 
would be in a position to influence 
the boundaries that German victors 
draw for a post-war Europe. 

Over-all, the Russian action is 
a conscious gamble for 
stakes, perhaps an opening 
chapter in a war between communist 
and anti-communist nations. 


“Peace Day’ 
Or 


Armistice Day? 


THE UNITzp States News, in 
the issues of Nov. 13, Nov. 20 
Nov. 27, presented the views of out- 
standing authorities in *answer 
suggestions of various groups that 
“Peace Day” ‘be. substituted for 
Armistice Day, as a national holi- 
day dedicated to world peace. The 
following answers were received (oo 
late for publication in those tssucs: 


Rep. Melvin J. Maas 


Republican, Minnesota; Member, 
House Committee on Naval 
Affairs: National President, U. S. 
Marine Corps Reserve Officers: 
Association, 


answers: 
WISH to acknowledge your recen: 
letter relative to my attitude on 
changing the name of Armistice 
Day. 

I am not in favor of changing th 
name, as it is traditionally known 5¥ 
that name, and if there is any kin« 
of a day Americans ought to cce- 
brate and constantly remind them- 
selves about it is the ending of th® 
war, 

I am strongly in favor of retains 
the observation of the day and re- 


the 


taining its present name. 


-Maior General Frank 


Parker 


U.S. A. Retired: Former Assistant 
Chief of Staff of the Army, 


answers: 


PON my return from a trip to the 
West I have your letter with 
reference to Armistice Day, its des!s- 
netion and observance. In my opih- 
the designation is correct ane 
the intent of observance a matter of 
very proper memory of sacrifice 1” 
service, 
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TO TAX OR TO BORROW? 
PREDICAMENT OF U. Ss. 


YTOCK market quotations took a 

quick slant downward when 
president Roosevelt observed at a 
Warm Springs press conference that 
the public should give thought to 
‘he question whether it would. be 


preferable to finance additional na- | 


National business shud- 
ders at the threat of new 

taxes .. - Corporation levies 
_ now highest in history. 


‘onal defense appropriations by bor- 
rowing or by an increase in taxes. 
It was obvious that business, as 
eflected by the “Big Board,” feared 
+ would get it in the profit neck if 
‘axes were to be increased. 
There had been some expectancy 


yroposed in Congress next spring, 


= 


taxes—Federal, State, local—while 
3.4 per cent was paid in dividends. 
The total tax bill of corporations 
for that year was $4,942,000,000, the 
highest in history; nearly $1,000,000,- 
000 higher than for the war year 
1918 with its extra profits levies. 
What President Roosevelt evi- 
dently had in mind when he spoke 
of the possibility of additional taxes 
aS an alternative to increasing the 
national debt, already near its pres- 
ent legal limit of $45,000,000,000, was 
temporary taxes. Secretary Mor- 
genthau fell in line with the Presi- 


dent’s suggestion that thought be | 


given the subject. 
Temporary taxes 
questions: (1) the 


raise 


merely the sum to be asked for a 


‘Single fiscal year, and (2) whether 


it would be proposed to raise the 
Sum by heavy imposts of taxes for 
One year, two or three years, or to 
spread more moderately higher 


-J | taxes over a longer period. 
‘hat there might be a revenue bill | 


designed to pemove further “busi- | 


ness deterrents” and perhaps shift 
purdens. 


Studies to this end have , 


been made, but recent events have | 


made this prospect fade consider- 
ably due to growing realization that 
an election year is a poor year to 
attempt constructive tax legislation. 

Anyway, muttered Business, there 
is a hint, in this pay-as-you go sug- 
sestion from the President, of higher 
taxes on top of a 1939 tax law, the 
rates of which will not become ef- 
fective until next month on business 
to be transacted during 1940, and the 
effects of which cannot be forecast 
with any assurance. 

Business men take a look at their 
tax payments, mounting § steadily 
since the depression dissipated the 
golden dreams of the roaring ’20s. 
Treasury: figures show that for busi- 
ness transacted during 1937, 3.5 per 
cent of the gross operating income 
of corporations was paid out in 


Main Problem Looms: 

How Raise the Money? 

These factors of consideration ig- 
nore the main question which dis- 
turbs the minds of all taxpayers 
when the subject is brought for- 
ward—where is the money to be 


| raised? 


Business was fairly well placated 
by the 1939 Revenue Act. That meas- 
ure did away with the . remaining 
shadow of the undistributed profits 
tax, which is to be applied for the 


last time to incomes earned during | 


1939 and to be paid in 1940. There 
were concessions as to redeclaration 
of value of stock for the capital stock 
and excess profits taxes, and there 
was liberalization of the loss carry- 
over provision. 

But there was substituted, as to 
corporations, a flat income tax of 18 
per cent—the highest figure in peace- 
time history—on corporations with 


‘Business muttered. 


several 
total amount | 
Classified above normal! that is to be | 
expended for national defense, not | 


levies—on 
graph messages, etc.—were imposed 


—Harris & Ewing 
SECRETARY MORGENTHAU 
Fell in line with President 


net incomes in excess of $25,000 an- 
nually, with rates from 1212 to 16 per 
cent on those of smaller income. 


term innuendos will have been 


Now @pmes the hint of even higher | 


taxes “temporarily.” 


Business men remember that man- | 


ufacturers’ excise taxes and similar 
automobiles, tires, tele- 


“temporarily” to tide over the de- 
pression, and that they 
First-class postage Was 
from 2 to 3 cents “temporarily.” 

Of course, there is an idea in the 
back of some minds that perhaps 
this suggestion of additional taxes 
for national defense, rather than 
borrowings, may have been put out 


to see if Congress, Shying from a taX | tion delay 


bill in an election year, would not 
volunteer to raise the debt limit 
above the 45 billion limit. 

The Administration has been 
speaking in terms of $500,000,000 ad- 
ditional for national defense, to be 
proposed for the 1941 fiscal year. In- 
cluding the $271,000,000 supplemen- 
tal request, occasioned by increases 
due to war in Europe, national de- 
fense appropriations for the current 
1940 fiscal year will be above $1,800,- 
000.000, and if authorizations are in- 
cluded, more than two billion. 


SOCONY-VACUUM 


Every Route 
asoline Best! 


OM THE ATLANTIC’S U.S. 1 to the Pacific’s U.S. 99, there’s traffic 
FE. buck...hills to climb...need for long, smooth mileage. 


Just one or two good gasoline qualities aren’t enough. You need all 
good qualities...the “Balanced Performance’ of Mobilgas! 


Mobilgas atomizes quickly...fires evenly. Every drop is selected 
for high octane value...every drop is scientifically cleaned. You get 
power, pick-up, mileage, smoothness—each in full measure—when 
you stop at the Sign of Friendly Service for Mobilgas! 


Stop at the Sign of 


Friendly Service 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 


» 


continue. | 
increased 


The United States News 


, THE POLITICAL FRONT: , 
FEINTING FOR POSITION 


* 


NE month hence, Democratic 
stalwarts will be assured of a 
corking good dinner at $100 a plate; 
not assured of a corking punch line 
in President Roosevelt's Jackson Day 
dinner speech. 
Last dinner, gourmetized politicos 
heard from their chief: “If we 


Jockeying for place in 
When shall 
party conventions be held? 


fall contest: 


Democrats lay for each other now, 
we can be sure that 1940 is the corner 
where the American people will be 
laying for us.” 

Next month it is hoped that third- 
di- 
gested sufficiently to provide forth- 
right presidential expression with 
demi-tasse and cigars. At the mo- 
ment no one in the Capital is willing 
to go out on a limb, make anything 
but “wild guesses”. 

Closing the President’s Warm 
Spring’s holiday was a suggestion, 
from cloaked “informed sources”, 
that the Chief Executive was giving 
thought to the possibility of post- 
poning for a month or so the 1940 
national conventions. 

Immediate reaction was that the 
President might retain more firm 
control over Congress by the conven- 
might give him that 


' much more time to declare himself 


in the race, 
Short and sweet was the rebuff 


+ from 


| 


| power. 


GOP Chairman John D. M. 
Hamilton, who said: 

“If Democrats are willing to have 
Mr. Roosevelt dictate all their party 
uffairs, that is their business. But 
Republicans will not permit him to 
decree when they shall meet and 
where.” 

Finally, graced by formality, the 
name of New York’s District Attor- 
ney Thomas E. Dewey was entered 


as Republican presidential contender | 


with the opening of official cam- | 
paign headquarters. In Minneap- 


Glis this week under the thought-to- 
be friendly eye of Governor Harold 
Stassen, Mr, Dewey is expected to 
forego racket-busting for delegate 
gathering. 

A full week earlier on the Pacific 
Coast, Publisher Frank Gannett out- 
lined a six-point program designed 
to return the Republican Party to 
It proposes to: 

1. Restore public confidence in the 
Government and the future of the 
country by “having an Administra- 


tion of this greatest business in the | 


world that will instill confidence.” 
2. Make the public absolutely cer- 


Fifty per cent of the forecasters 


tain that the United States would | 


not get in another war. 


3. End as soon as possible strife 
and friction between employer and 
employee. 

4. Restore to the farmer his nor- 
mal income, 

5. Balance the budget and stop 
piling up a great national debt. 

6. Restore incentive and ambition 
to business man and farmer. 

At the same time a poll of 50 
Washington correspondents by a mag- 
azine produced a round robin view 
of a Democratic victory in 1940. 


Congress at the coming session. Sene 
ator Vandenberg would substitute a 
tariff system based on “the differe 
ence in cost of production at home 
and abroad.” 

Attack on the New Deal’s farm 
policies has sent Secretary Wallace, 
another presidential hopeful, out 
into the Midwest farm belt to bole 
ster support. 


choose Roosevelt as the most likely 
nominee. Next in line, Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt, Secretary Hull and Vice Presi- 
dent Garner. 

A polling of Republican strategists | 
now would probably show that all | 
efforts are being made to block the 
extension of the reciprocal trade 
agreement program which faces | 


that 


BORN 1820,.. still going strong 


Red Label—& years old 
Black Label—1# years old 
Both 86.8 proof 


Let JOHNNIE WALKER stride into your life 
with the important discovery that there's: 
no finer whisky than Scotch and JOHNNIE 
WALKER is Scotch at its smooth, mellow 
best! Get acquainted today! 


IT’S SENSIBLE TO STICK WITH 


JOHNNIE 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 


* Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Ine., New York, N. Y., Sole Importers \ 


Modern man 


does not live by bread alone — 


At the dawn of civilization, men were content to be alive at the 
end of each day—as they and their families crowded round a fire 
and ate the meat they had hunted. But modern man, particularly 
in the United States, does not consider the primitive necessities of 

food, clothing and shelter sufficient for well ordered living. 


AN 


rom mine to consume 
, 


Today, electricity with all its blessings in speeding manufacture, 
in giving light, in easing household tasks, in freeing men from 
drudgery, is taken for granted. 


Further, the ease of communication, the facility for vast public 
amusements, the freedom and swiftness of travel are considered as 


and factories. 


necessary as well-built, well-lighted, well-heated homes, offices 


The far-flung applications of electricity have been possible be- 
cause of an abundant supply of copper. That a little copper 
“goes a long way” in its service to mankind is demonstrated by 
the fact that a single pound will make 50 feet of 12-gauge wiring 


for a modern home. 


Copper —A Basic I ndustry 


Copper is one of those basic industries through whose develop- 

ment America has prospered greatly. Essential though copper is 
today to every activity of modern man, much is yet to come 
... through continued research and constantly improving methods 


of fabrication. 


39261 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


25 Broadway 


New York 
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BREATHING SPELL 
FOR INDUSTRY 


As the year ends, upswing in in- 
dustry struggles with adverse sea- 
sonal factors... a valuation of the 
two trends. 


big war orders are so far mostly disorders, 
but a straw in the wind indicates that there 
may have been somewhat more Allied buying in 
American markets than has been reported. The 
straw is a 69 million dollar reduction in one re- 
cent week in the Treasury’s holdings of gold 
“earmarked” for foreign governments. The sup- 
position is that the funds were realized to tnake 
purchases here. 

Business news of the week has been of a mixed 
character, with about as many unfavorable de- 
velopments as favorable. Steel operations 
pushed forward another fraction for the week 
ended . 2, countering seasonal. The first 
20 railr@#¥s reporting for October showea net 
operating income up 36 per cent from a year ago, 
and predictions are heard that Class I carriers 
will end the year with net after charges of at 
least 65 million dollars compared with a deficit 
of 123.5 million in 1938. 

Department of Commerce reports manufactur- 
ers’ sales in October 24.9 per cent above October 
1938, and 27 per cent over September, 1939. One 
of the most encouraging indications is FHA Ad- 
ministrator Stewart McDonald’s report on nous- 
ing activity. In the four weeks ended November 
25, 11,003 small homes were started under FHA 
inspection, against 8,852 in the like period of 
1938. This rate is described as “close to the year’s 
high.” 

Foreign trade returns for October also were 
good—exports up 18 per cent from that month 
last year, imports 21 per cent and the ‘“‘favorable” 
balance at $117 million was largest since Janu- 
ary, 1938. Advance indications for November, 
however, point to a severe slump in U. S. exports. 


Signs of Seasonal 


Downward Trends 


There are now beginning to be signs of a 
definite seasonal slackening of industry—or per- 
haps something more. Carloadings of revenue 
freight in the two latest weeks are down sharply, 
and more than seasonally. The adjusted index 
of electric power production has slipped. De- 
partment store sales for the week of the 18th 
were only 2 per cent above last year, after hav- 
ing made an excellent showing previously. The 
cotton mill rate continues to hold, but sales re- 
main dull. . Action of the stock market has not 
been inspiring. 

Results in the motor industry are now less 
promising. For the second ten-day period of 
November, retail deliveries of 15 ‘eading makers 
declined nearly 7 per cent to 86,000, at which 


they were only just equal to the corresponding © 


period of last year. Up to early last month 
retail sales had been increasing rapidly and 
were far in excess of last year’s deliveries. | 
Settlement of the Chrysler strike will un- 
doubtedly augment factory production and saies 


of motor vehicles. But the retail market test on 


1940 models is not yet conclusive. 
Possibilities in Simple 
Railway Gadget 


That so simple a gadget as a bearing in a‘ wheel 
might revolutionize the transport industry seems 
an intriguing suggestion, to say the least. But 
that is substantially the claim of one of the 
manufacturing companies in announcing a new 
tapered roller bearing which, it is said, will pre- 
vent freight cars from developing “hot boxes” 
at top engine speeds, enabling freight trains to 
run on express schedules, and which reduces by 
75 per cent the power required to start a 
stretched train. The effects—if the claims are 
confirmed—on railway costs, efficiency and 
ability to meet truck competition. are obvivus. 


TITLE REGISTERED U. 8. PATENT OFFICE 


The Voice . 
of Goverument 


HENRY F. GRADY 


Assistant Secretary of State, in a radio 
address, Novy. 27: 


y IS significant, not only that exports from the 

United States to the trade-azreement coun- 
tries have gained relatively more than exports 
to non-trade-agreement countries, but also that 
the agreement countries have generally in- 
creased their imports of American products more 
than they have increased their imports of the 
products of other countries. In the 22 trade 
agreements concluded thus far, the foreign 
governments concerned have reduced duties, 
agreed to bind the existing duties or the free 
entry, or have granted other concessions, on 
hundreds of commodities which we export. 


HARRY L. HOPKINS 


Secretary of Commerce, in a statement 
issued Nov. 30: 


5 pe Substantially higher pay rolls disbursed in 
recent months mean a larger purchasing 
power which will, no doubt, be reflected in 
Christmas Sales. Added to the greater consumer 
buying power is the extended shopping season. 
Individuals in the United States received ap- 
proximately $2,400,000,000 more income in the 
first ten months of 1939 than in the same period 
of 1938. Particularly marked in the October ad- 
vance was the sharp rise in labor income. 


+ 


| the old lows. 
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_ Price Levels: What They Indicate... 


Check in Production .A New Frontier? 
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HE September price spurt has not been followed by any collapse, 
but by a flattening-out process, as shown in above chart. Raw ma- 
terials—especially farm products—have reacted somewhat while fin- 
ished goods have crept forward a little more. 
The gross profit margin—spread between raw and finished commod- 
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ities—continues large which, with the moderate rise in wage costs per 
unit of output, favors further rise in business profits. 
downward drift of prices on the 1938-9 industrial recovery, however, 
cannot be considered a healthy sign. Until the price trend is reversed 
it is hard to foresee any further substantial rise in business activity. 


The general 


THE SLIDE RULE ECONOMISTS: 
PRICE LEVELS AND THE TRENDS THEY SHOW 


T° date most of September’s rise in prices has * declined about 9 per cent while the average of * terial production in the Allied empires is being 


been maintained. Some of the individual 
commodities which had the wildest advances 
have—as in the case of sugar—dropped back to 
Some others, like wheat, remain 
around the peak levels of the speculative move. 
Raw materials, as was quite natural, advanced 
much more than finished goods (see chart). 
They have now lost about one-seventh of their 
extreme gain. Finished goods, on the other 
hand, have merely ceased to advance. 


The big push occurred between August 26 
and September 30, slightly over a month. The 
raw material index rose from 66.2 to 73.1; fin- 
ished products from 79.3 to 82.4. Since then 
there has been a mild see-saw movement leaving 
raw materials in late November about a point 
below the September 30 peak and the finished 
goods about unchanged. 


Looking at the chart, 
the bulge at the outbreak 
of the war gives no indi- 
cation so far of being 
anything more than a 
temporary interruption in a downward trend. 
Whether it is to prove any more than that will 
depend on factors yet to come in operation. 


During the past year, although the general 
trend of business has been upward, the price 
trend, until September, has been downward. 
Throughout the world, in the very period when 
the great armaments boom was rising toward 
its maximum, prices of commodities have been 
sluggish. In foreign countries the year before 
the war was marked by stable or slightly de- 
clining prices except for Japan, where the level 
has been advancing ever since 1931 under the 
stimulus of currency inflation, and France, 
where a rise in industrial commodities some- 
what more than offset a decline in farm and 
food products. 


Prices Decline 
As Business 
Trends Upward 


Various reasons suggest themselves as par- 
tial explanations of this unique phenomenon. 
They include restrictions on world trade move- 
ments, restrictions on private consumption, dis- 
organization of world finance and capital move- 
ments. In short, it appears that an arms boom 
does not carry a normal stimulus to demand for 
commodities. Then, furthermore, actual and po- 
tential supplies of commodities, all over the 
globe, have been excessive. 

In the United States, it has been the farmers 
who have suffered worst from the price weak- 
ness of the past two years. From the first week 
of June, 1938—approximate low point of the 
1938 business recession—until August 26 this 

year, prices of farm products, on the average, 


all commodities was losing 4 per cent. 


Outbreak of the war 


Chief Weakness 
Now Shown In 
Farm Products 


tions have just wiped out 
this declinein farm prod- 
ucts, leaving them on 
November 18 almost exactly where they were on 
June 4, 1938. Non-farm products, however, 
show a moderate net gain, and have held all their 


Taking inventory as the year nears 
a close, economists base their predic- 
tions on price levels .. . Analysis of 
present and probable trends. 


rise since early September—having avoided the 
“secondary reaction” of October. 

The main weakness thus narrows down to the 
agricultural raw materials. The group making 
the best all-round showing has been, strangely 
enough, semi-finished products. 


June 4 Aug. 26 Sept. 30 Nov. 18 


1926=—100 1938 1939 1939 1939 
Farm products 67.2 61.1 69.3 67.3 
Non-farm products* 81.4 80.4 . 83.3 84.4 
Raw materials 70.2 66.2 73.1 72.2 
Semi-finished 73.0 74.4 83.7 82.0 
Finished goods 82.3 79.3 82.4 82.5 
All commodities 77.7 74.8 79.5 79.1 


* All products other than farm and foods. 


The “spread” between farm and non-farm is 


17 points, that between raw and finished goods 
10 points; while semi-finished products, which 
a year and a half ago were down near the raw 
materials level, are now at a parity with finished 
merchandise. 


Nobody seems especially hopeful 
the price ouflook. ~Abeut_ali that_anyone wi 


venture is that the average for 1940 may be a 
little better than that of 1939. It all depends, 
of course, on what the supplies and the demands 
may prove to be. 


Not much can be told 
about supplies of basic 
products for the coming 


World Problem: 
The Supply of 


Basi 

asic Products out the world are heavy. 
In some instances weather is now unfavorable. 
The Argentine wheat crop for the 1939-40 sea- 


son is turning out much below expectations. 


and subsequent fluctua- ' 


year. Carryovers through- | 


Outlook for our own winter wheat crop of 1940 


is quite poor. Millions of men in Europe have 
been withdrawn from production, But raw ma- 


| 
| 


stepped up. | 

Market demand for commodities remains ob- 
scure. It depends on domestic industry and the 
war. Railways, armaments, industrial construc- 
tion and automobiles are counted on for some 
stimulus next year. A good deal will probably 
depend on whether the current revival of hous- 
ing is extended. Rents are not yet beginning 
to move, but it is possible that increasing em- 
ployment and earnings may enable a consider- 
able amount of “undoubling.” 

The war enigma remains. The most that can 
be said with assurance is that this war is de- 
veloping differently from the last one—or from 
what was expected last September. 

The conflict now seems to be settling down to 
an economic war, It is mine, submarine, surface 
raider and air attack on shipping vs. import 
and export blockade. To the extent that the 
respective belligerents’ efforts are successful, 
the chief result is paralysiS of World trade. 

Germany, being progressively excluded from 
overseas sources,is putting pressure onthe Bal- 
kan countries for larger supplies of food and 
materials. Here—and in Russia—is a large 
reservoir of food supplies—wheat, meats, fats, 
vegetable oils and cattle feed. The supply of 
imported raw materials is more limited, but in- 
cludes relatively large quantities of certain es- 
sential minerals such as the bauxite (aluminum 
ore) of Hungary and Yugoslavia, the chromite 
and copper of Yugoslavia and oil of Rumania 
and southern Russia—availability of which is 
somewhat uncertain. 


Modern War; 
A Wide Contest 


In Economies 


German flirtations with 
Hungary and Bulgaria, 
pressure on Rumania and 
Yugoslavia, threats to 
Turkey; Russia's menace 
to Rumanian Bessarabia; Italy’s efforts to cul- 
tivate at the same time pro-German Hungary 
and the anti-German Balkan Entente (Rumania, 
Yugoslavia, Greece and Turkey)—all make for 
an unsettled situation which could easily lead 
to spreading the war. 

Widening of the war in that area would lead 


. to further demoralization of external trade with- 


out necessarily producing any great Allied 
orders for arms in the United States. 

A war of this type might last for a long time. 
Eventually the general destruction and the dis- 
ruption of productive activities would probably 
result in large war orders. Possibly that time 
might come by the last half of 1940, perhaps it 
would not. It is still too early to time a devel- 
opment which can not yet be clearly seen, 


L. M. GRAVES 


A NEW FAR WEST’ 
IN THE FAR EAST? 


Will the slogan of progress—”Go 
west, young man!’’—now point the 
way to modern adventure—even to 
the Orient? 


NEW frontier in this 20th Century (no: 
merely an unexplored social or intellectus: 
zone, but an actual physical frontier) is some- 
thing that approaches the sensational. That ‘t 
should appear in one of the oldest civilized coun. 
tries in the world is equally singular. 

Chiang Kai-shek, Chinese nationalist leader, 
encouraged by the Japanese project for “stab - 
lizing” his country, has taken Horace Greeley’s 
famous advice to ‘Go west, young man.” Resi)!! 
is a vast stirring in the West China expanses 
which, until the recent “incident”, had lain » 
developed as the American West of 100 year: 
ago. A new industrial domain is being open 
up which may affect American relations wi) 
the Orient. 

First-hand reporters send graphic accounts of 
significant events in progress. Following |}: 
successive losses of Shanghai, Nanking a: 
Hankow, Chiang Kai-shek has tufned to Chune- 
king and the Western Provinces. With him came 
population, industrialists, capital and skilled 
labor from the devastated eastern cities. 


Industries, Railways 
Developing in Region 

Stores, schools and factories are appearing— 
steel plants, rolling mills, foundries, flour and 
textile mills—and a wide-meshed web of high- 
ways, railroads, airways. 

The most significant thing of all is the growth 
of Chinese nationalism. The widespread Japa- 
nese atrocities, instead of demoralizing China, are 
welding that sprawling disorderly composite into 
a unified nation. 

Japan proposes to set up a puppet govern- 
ment in eastern China whereby- to squeeze 
Chiang Kai-shek and push the Western powers 
out of their concessions and spheres of influence. 

As it might be futile to attempt to thwart 
Japan in any undertaking which she had the 
actual power to carry through, America’s re- 
lations with: China will obviously need to be based 
on appraisal of the “realities.” 


What Progressive China 
Would Mean to America 


Development of a free progressive China would 
_be of interest to American business. Our trade 
with that country admittedly has never been 
very extensive, and there may never be impor- 
tant opportunities for investment of American 
capital there. Also, the earlier accounts of 
China’s tremendous minera! resources are dis- 
counted by more recent authorities. Neverthe- 
less, 400 million people with adequate transpor- 
tation and proper development of their un- 
doubted resources would provide much trade. 

Moreover, our general position in the Orient is 
already of great importance. Our trade with 
Eastern Asia runs to a billion dollars a year, and 
it supplies far more of our raw materials than 
South America. 

And Japan is not in a fundamentally strong 
position to contest our position. Her design of 
a self-sufficient Oriental Empire would bring her 
into conflict with both America and Britain—a 
conflict she could not support. 

The reason is that most of the materials es- 
sential to such a struggle (rubber, tin, steel 
scrap, oil and cotton) come either from the 
United States or from British and Dutch pos- 
sessions in The Straits, the East Indies and Brit- 
ish India, while the United States is by far 
Japan’s biggest customer, taking 20 per cent of 
her total exports. 
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The Voice 
of Bu sin ess 


PYKE JOHNSON | 
Executive Vice President, Automobile 
Manufacturers Association, in an ad- 
dress before the American Automobile 
Association Convention at Washington: 

T is old history that motor makers have geale« 
efforts wholly to high volume and low mar- 
gin. There is a modern footnote in the fact 
that along with employment of every possib.e 
method of improving the product and reducin> 
the costs of manufacture, there has been a Spev~ 
tacular whittling of the profit element, both +o 
manufacturer and dealer. One manufacture: 
pointed this up in a statement that ten yea's 
ago there was a gross margin for the manufac- 
turer of 30 per cent and that today this gr0o* 
margin is down to the 12-15 per cent range. 


ELLSWORTH C. ALVORD 
Chairman, Federal Finance Committee, 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, at Norfolk, 
Va., Nov. 27: 


HERE will be no boost in the debt limit, eithe! 
by a fixed sum or by a year-to-year proces* 
unless Congress takes definite action to resume 
a proper control of the Government's pares 
strings. It is upon Congress that the public 
must depend for adoption of necessary restraints, 
or, more properly speaking, self-restraints. There 
should be created within the House an agen), 
such as a central budget committee. The House 
should then decide the aggregate total of ©*- 
penditures, before adopting, piece-meal, the nur 


merous authorization and appropriation mee- 
ures. 
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Jarsgratae The Utilities’ Needs: Seeking New Capital 


A NEW move is afoot at the Securi- 4 


ties & Exchange Commission to 


Utility Division, declared: 
“There are at least 20 hoiding 


¢ controls 10 


operating 
from South Dakota to 


companies | 


15 


Idle Capital 
And U. S. Bonds 


F A business man went to his 

banker for a loan and the banker 
offered him twelve times more than 
he asked, the business man would 
know that his credit must be A-l, 
that the bank had more capital than 
it knew how to put to work. 

That is the position of the United 


States Treasury. The Treasury went 


9-to-ll-year, pe. 
It was offered $6 billion by 


lion on 
bonds. 


private investors. 


The $6 biliion represents idle cap- 
ital in the country, capital for which 
the owners have not found safe, non- 
Government investments. The con- 
clusion being drawn is that. the 
Government borrowing and reinvest- 
ing or spending is the only means 


| by which this capital can be chan- 
into the market to pvorrow $500 mil- | 


cent 


neled into the national economy, a 
form of state capitalism. ; 

Two other Treasury issues will be 
forthcoming soon, one for the ree 
funding of $1,378 million notes ma- 
turing March 15, uhe other $50 mil- 
lion of Tennessee Valley Authority 
bonds to provide the Authority 
funds to pay Commonwealth South- 
ern Corporation for properties re- 
certly purchased. 


ranging 


seek revision of the capital struc- 
‘ure of many utility holding com- 


companies with consolidated assets Florida. 
aggregating about $6.5 billion which At present Community owes its 


panies. 
Behind it is the belief that many 


Need of the utilities for 
new money ... predica- 
ment of preferred stock- 
holders. 


| 
| 
| 


— 


electric power utilities must be made 
more attractive to new investors if 
they are to raise new capital with 
which to finance expansion. 

Such expansion, Officials believe, 
is necessary to meet increasing in- 
dustrial needs and to prepare for 
emergency activities in time of war. 

They point out that of a total of 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


ComMMON DivipenD 
Tee No. 119 

The final dividend for the year 1939 
of fifty cents (50¢) per share has 
been declared on the outstanding com: 
mon stock of this Company, payable 
December 20, 1939, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business De- 
cember 8, 1939. Checks will be mailed. 


The Borden Company 
E. L. NOETZEL. Treasurer 


—Harris & Ewing 
JOSEPH L.. WEINER 
“Recapitalization is inevitable” 


$685 million utility financing done 


up to Nov. 1, only about $15 million | 


was new capital; the rest was for 
refunding purposes. Last year total 
utility financing was estimated at 
$954 million, of which about $125 
million was new capital. 

For the most part, expansion of 
electric power facilities have been 


paid out of retirement reserves and | 111, of holding companies subject to 


1tS jurisdiction. 


earnings. 

The utilities contend that one of 
the chief obstacles to raising new 
money for construction is the ‘cam- 


ried on by public power advocates 
within the Government. 
SEC's view ef the obstacle to utili- 


inust be recapitalized.... There are 
some operating companies and to 4 
ereater extent holding companies, 
where the arrearages are so great 1n 
relation to the earnings available for 
preferred stock dividends, that re- 


| Capitalization is inevitable.” 


Of the 43 utility holding com- 
panies in arrears at the end of 1938, 


' the SEC has listed nine which ac- | 
count for 72 per cent of the total | 
unpaid dividends. 


They are: 
ciated Gas & Electric, 
wealth & Southern, American Power 
& Light, Electric Power & Light, 
Midland Utilities, Northern New 
England, Portland Electric Power, 
United Light & Power, and Utility 
Operators. 

One of these, American Power. & 
Light, cut its back dividends on pre- 
ferred stock by payment of $5.600,- 
GOO last week. 


Duty Laid Upon SEC 
Anent Recapitalization 
Under the Public Utility Holding 

Company Act, Section 11—the death 
sentence—the SEC given the 


“duty” to require, where necessary, 
a revision of the corporate struc- 


So far the SEC has not formally 


announced any blanket program for 


undertaking the integration and re- 
paign of defamation of utilities’ car- | 


capitalization of holding companies. 


Under the regime of former Chair- 
man William O. Douglas, now on the 


ASsO- | 
Commone- | 


preferred stockholders $46 per $100 
share. 
holders of common. stock, 
has paid all accrued dividends on 
preferred stock. Since 1931, the com- 
pany has used its available cash to 
improve its properties and to pay its 
debts and loans. 


To Reorganize 
Without Bankruptcy 


The proposed plan provides: 

That each share of preferred stock 
with all accumulated and unpaid 
dividends will be exchanged for five 
Shares of new common stock, par 
value $10. 


That each share of present com- | 
mon stock will be exchanged for one | 


and four-fifths shares of new com- 
mon stock. 


Thus present holders of preferred 
Stock will receive 95 per cent of the 
voting control of the company; hol- 


ders of present common, 5 per cent. | 


The plan is to become effective if 
approved by the holders of two- 
thirds of the preferred and a major- 
ity of the common stock, and also by 
a Federal court, which, at the re- 


quest of the company, will be asked | 


to carry out the plan. 


This procedure, used here for the | 
first time, permits reorganization of | 
corporation without bankruptcy 
| proceedings. 


Several other plans for capital re- 


No dividends can be paid to | 
under | 
present charter, until the company | 


Thss 13 an announcement and is not to be construed as an offer to sell or as a solicitation of an offer to buy the securities herein mentioned. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


Public Service Company of Colorado 


$40,000,000 
First Mortgage Bonds, 3/2" Series due 1964 


To be dated December t, 1919 To be due December 1, 194 


Price 102% and accrued interest | 


$12,500,000 


4% Sinking Fund Debentures due 1949 
To be dated December 1, 1939 


To be due December 1, 1949 


Price 102% and accrued interest 


The Prospectus may be obtained in any state in which this announcement 15 circulated from only such of the undersigned as are registered 
dealers and are offering these securities in compliance with the securities law in such state, 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 
THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
HARRIMAN RIPLEY 4CO. 


INCORPORATED 


OTIS & CO. 


BLYTH & CO., INC. 
LEHMAN BROTHERS SMITH, BARNEY4 CO. 
CENTRAL REPUBLIC COMPANY 


November 28,1039. 


Supreme Court, all companies sub- vision are now pending. 
gre DIVIDEND NOTICE | Wes raising new capital through the | nitted tentative blueprints for | ——_— = 
is based On  seographical integration. The com- 
UNION CARBIDE ings to determine what steps must 
be taken to comply with the inte- 
AND CARBON that utilities and holding companies gration provisions of the Act, first 4 
CORPORATION holders of against Utility Power & Light and, 4 
| preferred stocks nearly $372 million jact week, against American Gas & 
_in back dividends. Electric Company 
A cash dividend of Fifty cents (wee) Of holding company preferred Of the 14 plans for capital re- | 
per share on the outstanding capital = stock publicly held, 56 per cent waS organization brought forward vol- 
; stock of this Corporation has been in arrears as to dividends, while of untarily by the utilities, the SEC has 
' declared, payable January 1, 1940, to operating company preferred stock approved seven, while seven others 4 
stockholders of record at the close of = 27 per cent was in arrears at the be- are pending. 4 
: business December 8, 1939. ginning of this year. The latest of these to receive SEC 
. | ROBERT W. WHITE, Treasurer | In submitting this report, Joseph | sanction is that of Community Power 
t se os | L. Weiner, Director of SEC’s Public | & Light Company. This company 
- 
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chemistry 


equals 


ile 
or 0 against premium-priced fuels...in an impartial 


It was tested, not against ordinary gasolines but 


survey among 1475 motorists in 14 cities. : 
b.e 
ing More than 250,000 miles of severe road testing t 
ec 
i. Before a single drop of Nu-Blue proclaimed it equal or superior to 
as Sunoco was sold, 1475 users of premium-priced gasolines in road 
ace premium-priced gasolines tested an performance. 
‘0 ye 3x unidentified gasoline which was 
| QUESTIONNAIRE mn Nu-Blue Sunoco with the coloring To make a face teit, don’t 
| Comparing this new cea am left out: These tests were conducted dilute Nu-Blue Sunoco with other : 
tee Your fr; | to the premium-priced \ se from Florida to Canada by inde- gasoline. Let your tank run practi- 
olk, in inlends and Neigh: iors you have been using: pendent, unbiased research authori- cally empty. Then put in Nu-Blue ; 
send © telephone COM >2 ay | ce ties. The returns showed that these Sunoco. Compare it pafticularly | 
her " vou best wishes ies | | In knockless a | motorists voted 9 to 1 in favor ot with premium-priced gasolines. ) 
Christmas, | | | Nu-Blue Sunoco! 9 out of 10 We'll rest our case on Your findings. 
ume hroy oh th } leration 
DESt to kee — doin | y/ | 
telephone Service © Christmas spirit | | As Good ox Better the quicker 
“se ‘-LEPHO ance tae 
ou NE YSTRr all-around perform 
X- rE M. For ? 
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| Ms | 
“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will | 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- (ZB Li] [Y q C$ EWS defend to the death your right to say it.” | 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened VOLTAIRE 
GEORGE WASHINGTON Vol. VII, No. 49 Decewiber 4, 1939 | 
| 
LAWS MEN? 
ls Government of Laws Being Superseded by Government of Partisans ?—Decision by “Court of Appeals in 
Philadelphia Permits Labor to Restrain Interstate Commerce With Impunity—Election of Judges pS | 
=~ For 14-Year Term Would Be Better If Politics Is to Invade the Federal Judiciary ——=—. 
| By DAVID LAWRENCE 
EVER before in the whole history of the United . even a small portion of its materials in or out of interstate A Under such a twisted concept of the law, as the Third 
States has interpretation of the fundamental law commerce becomes subject to the Wagner law on the Circuit now invokes, “sit-down” strikes could be carried on 7 
of the land by the judiciary been so enveloped in theory that a strike might possibly interrupt commerce. almost with impunity. It avails little that the Apex Com- ‘ 
confusion and conflict. Have wea government of A theoretical strike, a potential strike, a strike not yet pany is advised now to sue in the Pennsylvania state : 
laws or of men, of principles or factionalism, of funda- born can “affect” and, indeed, may impair interstate com- courts—a sort of passing of the buck to the states. But if 
mental concepts or whimsical expediency ? merce to such an extent that nearly every business estab- this is right and if everything written here about incon- | r 

For awhile the clash of viewpoints on constitutional lishment today has come under federal jurisdiction. Still sistency with previous precedents is wrong, then here- : v 
law could be classified as “liberal” and “conservative.” It actual physical interruption occasioned by men who seize after may we expect the same Third Circuit Court to de- 
seemed merely a basic antagonism of rival philosophies property and stop shipments is not a “restraint” of inter- clare invalid various provisions of the Wagner law and to . 
and as such could be dignified as intellectually plausible. state commerce according to the Third Circuit. advise labor unions to seek redress in state courts when , 

But what shall we say of a three-judge Circuit — Could anything more clearly indicate a government of employers refuse to grant collective bargaining priv- ' 
Court of Appeals—all appointed during the New Deal— men rather than laws—whim rather than principle? ileges? ‘ ‘ 
which disregards the trend of judicial thought of the Su- ‘Will not laymen tend to lose confidence in a federal ju- The Third Circuit Court gave no effect to the words of P 
preme Court of the United States even as recently “lib- | diciary which disregards at will even doctrines estab- the Supreme Court of the United States in the Jones & 
eralized,’ and goes back to the days of the “conservative” lished by the so-called “liberal” majority of the Supreme Laughlin case: Si 
wie Court of the United States? ‘The fact that there appears to have been no major 
a labor union guilty of a sit-down” strike to escape pun- RULING IS It is difficult to reconcile the disturbance in that industry (the steel industry) in rT 
ishment under the anti-trust laws? decision in the Apex case by the the more recent period did not dispose f the possi- t} 

To expand the federal power under the commerce CONTRARY TO © Thr d Circuit with many of the bilities of future and like dangers to interstate com- t1 

clause of the Constitution so as to protect labor came as q sehitstaad ty tian Oe merce which Congress was entitled to foresee and - 
a surprise in 1937 when the Supreme Court of the United PRECEDENTS ee er ee eae could exercise its protective power to forestall.” | 
States upheld the Wagner labor law but the decision was arierges Court of the United States Again in the recent Fainblatt case, the Supreme Court | 
3 ; prior to 1937. When upholding the constitutionality of ssid: | 
accepted as somehow an evolution necessary under our | Ww 
the Wagner Act in a 5 to 4 opinion in 1937, Chief Justice esc i 7 | 
system of government so as to enable the federal au- — eid +9 ; “Nor do we think it important, as respondents seem lH P 
ghes took the “second Coronado case”’ as his buttress- ; | 
thority to protect interstate commerce against a recur- ad he to argue, that the volume of the commerce here in- | 
rence of strikes believed to be due to the refusal of indus- Pet M6.. eee volved, though substantial, was relatively small as z 6 
that instance there was evidence, lacking in the “first compared with that in the cases arising under the Na- | 
| Coronado case,” to prove that the property destroyed by tional Labor Relations Act which have hitherto en- | Ww 
A DIFFERENT But now when a C.I.O. union the unions was destroyed to prevent employers from gaged our attention. The power of Congress to regu- | P 
is caught in the clutches of the shipping coal in interstate commerce. Consequently Con- late interstate commerce is plenary and extends to | . 
YARDSTICK law, having plainly interfered gress, he declared, had the power to select compulsory all euch OF :.... | 
The exercise of congressional power under the | 
FOR LABOR with and stopped — interstate collective bargaining as a means of protecting interstate Sherman Act, the Clayton Act, the Federal Trade Dp 
commerce, the Circuit Court of commerce. Commission Act, or the National Motor Vehicle Theft 
Appeals in Philadelphia, consisting of three judges ap- But the Apex case actually involves not only a destruc- Act, has never been thought to be constitutionally Ww 
pointed under the Roosevelt Administration, tells the pub- tion of production facilities but also a deliberate refusal restricted because in any particular = the volume o wh 
lic that a “sit-down” strike, notwithstanding its “effect” by the unions to permit goods ready for shipment to move the commerce affected may be small. 7 ss 
on interstate commerce, did not “restrain” such commerce into interstate commerce. Here is an obviously success- Here then in two separate citations we find support for 
in a legal sense, or at least that the union couldn’t possibly ful attempt at interference with commerce. And yet the the principle that neither small volume of business enter- 
have meant it that way. Another set of judges in the laws prohibiting restraint of trade are held not applicable. ing interstate commerce in a given case nor absence of a ™ 
same court held just the opposite less than two years ago. How was this done? By simply indulging in a bit of major disturbance prevents the exercise by Congress of te 

One judicial yardstick for industry and another for curious reasoning. The Circuit Court judges said that its power to protect interstate commerce against inter- er 
labor? Will not the federal judiciary under the New Deal the “second Coronado case” did not apply because the ference. In the Apex case there was a major disturbance; 
be accused now of having “economic predilections” in its amount of coal excluded from interstate commerce was likewise 80 per cent of the production was kept out of in- al 
basic interpretation of the law? | a factor, yet any close reading of the Supreme Court’s own terstate commerce by physical violence. The two most in 

Maybe a politically chosen judiciary is inevitable. If so, words in the “second Coronado case” shows that-it em- important elements were present but still commerce was - 
then the system in vogue in the state of New York in se- phasized the volume of coal, not on the question of the ex- held not restrained. Possibly it wasn’t even “affected.” ie 
lecting members of the Court of Appeals would be far bet- tent of restraint necessary under the Sherman Act, but on 7 Caer = 
ter than appointment for life on the federal bench. The the question of sufficiency of the evidence to show intent CONFIDENCE But let us look at a decision last m 
people can better be trusted to choose judges at elections to restrain interstate commerce. : week by the Circuit Court of Ap- of 
through a bi-partisan nominating system for a term of 14 But even if the Apex decision be considered as consist- IN JUDICIARY peals in the Seventh Circuit, 
years than a single administration can be allowed to se- ent with the “second Coronado case,” it is difficult to re- IS WEAKENED where it was held that a milk 

_ lect judges who wiil be able for a lifetime to deal par- concile what the Third Circuit said last week with wagon driver’s union had violated , 
tisanly with the fundamental law of the land. recent cases involving the National Labor Relations Act. the Sherman and Clayton anti-trust laws by interfer- 

This criticism of the Circuit Court of Appeals members The Third Circuit Court took cognizance of a possible ing with interstate commerce through the picketing of ", 
is not in any sense directed at individuals. It is directed | raising of this question by announcing that the Wagner dairy stores in Chicago. This court said: ta 
against a trend which has been ‘slowly developing Act cases turned on the use of the word “affect” in that “We think it is clear that interstate Commerce was Su 
among the Administration’s appointees to the federal law and that “affecting” interstate commerce is different involved and was quite seriously affected and bur- 
bench and which has not been as palpabiy revealed here- | from “restraining” interstate commerce. Hence, it said, dened by the picketing activities of the defendants in 5° 
tofore as in the decision last week on the Apex case by the the scope of the Wagner Act is broader than that of the and about the stores that sold the milk in con- "9 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit. anti-trust laws. FOVErSY. « » « ad 

: “We think that their acts did constitute an unlaw- 
REVERSAL OF The court held to be sure that IS RESTRAINT Unquestionably the word “af- ful conspiracy within the purview of the Sherman and 
: anti-trust laws could be applied fect” has a broad or general con- the Clayton Acts.” in 
THE NEW DEAL to the activities of labor unions A MATTER notation but in the Wagner Act What then is the law? Is it what any judges say it | 
POSITION but that in the Ap ex case OF INTENT? the word “affect” was used in a shall be? This evidently is the New Deal concept. Give us | . 
ss a 7 the labor unions’ conduct of a ; particular sense, “affecting com- the judges and we will make the laws—so runs the philos- | R, 
“sit-down strike” while reprehensible, did not “restrain” merce” being specifically defined by Congress as “burden- ophy of economic partisans who thus fan the flames of | 
interstate commerce to a sufficient extent to constitute ing or obstructing commerce.” And the Supreme Court of internal discord and hasten the days when civil strife in by 
a violation of the anti-trust laws. the United States in 1937 went far in brushing aside all America becomes intensified even as confidence in the ju- ae 
. The criterion, it was pointed out, was the “extent and previous decisions to say that a possible strike due to labor diciary disintegrates. ~ 
intent of the interference with commerce considered trouble could be and really did constitute a direct effect Weare in the midst of a civil war today between capital | 
against the background of social consequences.” The on interstate commerce. | and labor. Violence in picketing and “sit downs” and ~ 
three judges ruled there was no extensive interference In the Apex case, on the other hand, we have as direct “slow downs” are weapons far more dangerous than any Ur 
even though it was proved that the company did an annual an effect on interstate commerce as could be imagined— alleged economic inequality sought to be corrected by the 9.5 
business of $5,000,000 and bought all of its raw materials a physical interruption by acts of violence.’ Still the Third Wagner law. The “slow-down” strike was used with im- tor 
and shipped 80 per cent of its completed merchandise in Circuit Court is content to condemn such lawless per- punity in the Chrysler dispute which cost the nation many 
interstate commerce. And, what was worse, the court formance with vehement words, refusing to permit a de- millions of dollars. Yet not a single labor leader will ever rei 
said there was no restraint for the purpose of the anti- cision rendered in 1937 by the same Third Circuit Court be held to accountability under federal law for bringing aie 
trust laws on interstate commerce even though the strik- composed of different judges to stand now. on this huge economic loss to society. Certainly not if we ' 
ers by seizing the plant actually prevented the shipment The Third Circuit Court endeavors to justify its de- have any more decisions like that rendered by the Third 
of 134,000 dozens of finished hosiery, about 80 per cent of cision by declaring that the purpose of the “sit-down” Circuit Court of Appeals. far 
which had been consigned to firms in other states. To strikers was not at all to interrupt interstate commerce but Confidence in the judiciary is a prerequisite to de- Su 
tad oe ececiia horas soul erent indeed to carry on a labor dispute and that the stoppage of the mocracy. We cannot escape the conclusion that what - 
shipments and the seizure of the plant were steps inciden- three recently-named judges have done in the Apex case fro 
pela in i — bs ah a. a8 emned for tal to the conduct of the strike itself. Apologies here should will cast suspicion on the so-called “reconstruction or re- U. 
verschiedenen ‘= ee “oie ate commerce. be made to Secretary Perkins, former Governor Murphy, organization of the federal judiciary. Perhaps it is ironical ma 
of Michigan, John L. Lewis and all others who were bit- proof that the extremists, economic radicals and economic 
islesnge ' nows how time an terly criticised in 1937 for believing that the “sit-down conservatives, when they acquire judicial power, are 
g € courts recite the fact that a business which ships y strike might some day win the court's tolerance. y merely brothers under the skin. | 
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